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BUDDHIST TEXTS FROM JAPAN. 



IN a paper which I read before the Royal Asiatic Society on the 
1 6th of February, 1880, and which was published in the April number 
of the Journal of that Society, I explained how the thought that there 
might be Sanskrit texts still existing in Japan was suggested to me 
by a copy of a Chinese vocabulary, published in Japan, which the 
Rev. Dr. Edkins received at Yokohama from the Rev. Dr. Nathan 
Brown in July, 1873, and which he kindly left with me during his last 
stay in England. This vocabulary gives the Sanskrit equivalents for 
the Chinese words, the Sanskrit words being first written in a peculiar 
Buddhist alphabet, and afterwards transliterated both with Chinese 
and Japanese letters. Such a publication gave me a conviction that 
an interest in Sanskrit must have been kept up in Japan from its 
first conversion to Buddhism about 600 a. d. to a comparatively recent 
date, for the book given to Dr. Edkins at Yokohama did not strike 
me as very old, and I could not help hoping that, in spite of the great 
political convulsions through which Japan has passed during the twelve 
centuries that have elapsed since its conversion to Buddhism, some relics 
•of Sanskrit or Pclli MSS. might have escaped destruction, and be still pre- 
served in some of the old monasteries and temples of that country. 

When therefore, during the course of the year 1879, two Buddhist priests, 
first, Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio, and afterwards Mr. Kasawara, who had been sent 
to England by the most infiuential and liberal-minded sect, the Shinshu ^, 
arrived at Oxford to learn Sanskrit, I strongly urged them to make in- 
quiries among their friends at home about the existence of Sanskrit MSS. 
or printed texts, and in December (1879) Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio brought me 
a book which a Japanese scholar, Mr. Shuntai Ishikawa, had sent to me, 
containing a Sanskrit text, which he wished me to correct and send back 

* Founded by Shinran, in the thirteenth century A. D. Shinran was a disciple of 
Genku, who had established the doctrine of Ziodo (Sukhdvat) or the Pure Land) in 
Japan in a.d. i 174. In China this sect dates from the Liang dynasty (502-557 A.D.). 

B [ TIL I. ] 



a BUDDHIST TEXTS FROM JAPAN. 

to him to Japan. The Sanskrit was written in the same old Buddhist 
alphabet as the vocabulary, in perpendicular, not in horizontal, lines, and 
was accompanied by a Chinese translation and a Japanese translitera- 
tion. Although this Sanskrit text of the smaller Sukh4vatt-vy0ha text 
was very corrupt, I succeeded in restoring it to a certain extent, and 
published it, with an English translation and notes, in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society (April 1880) ^ 

The publication of that Sanskrit text attracted the attention of 
Mr. Wylie, who wrote to me on the 3rd of March that he had brought a 
number of books from Japan, some of which seemed to him to contain 
Sanskrit texts. When these books were sent to me for examination, 
I found that most of them contained specimens of Sanskrit alphabets 
only, scraps of facsimiles in different varieties of the old Buddhist 
alphabet, unmeaning Tantras and Dh4ra«ts ; but in addition to these, 
I found at least two continuous texts, the Va^a^^Aedikd and the 
Pr^/?4-hr/daya-sCltra. 

There was also among them a second Chinese-Sanskrit-Japanese 
vocabulary, called the * Thousand Sanskrit and Chinese Words,' a 
well-known work, which, however, became of great interest to me, because 
it contained some curious information on fragments of ancient Sanskrit 
MSS. preserved in Japan. The vocabulary in question was arranged 
by I-tsing, who left China for India in 671, about twenty-seven years 
after Hiouen-thsang's return from India to China. In the Japanese 
edition of that vocabulary it was stated that the text had been brought 
from China to Japan by Zikaku, a Japanese priest, who went to China 
in 838, and returned to Japan in 847. In 884 another Japanese priest, 
Rioyiu, copied the vocabulary from a text belonging to the priest 
Yuikai. The edition brought from Japan by Mr. Wylie ^ had been 
published there in 1773, but an earlier edition by a priest called Zakumio 
dates from the year 1727. 

In the preface of Zakumio's edition the following curious passage 
occurs : * This vocabulary is generally called, " One Thousand Sanskrit 
and Chinese Words." And it is stated in Annen's work that it was 

* See Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 47. The preface is written in Chinese and dated 
i773> hy the Japanese editor Ziomio. 
' See Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 6. 
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first brought from China by Zikaku, I have corrected several mistakes 
in this vocabulary, after comparing many copies ; yet the present edition 
is not free from blunders. I hope the readers will correct them, if 
they have better copies/ 

* In the monastery of H6riu^, in Yamato, there are preserved the Pr2[^4- 
paramitli-hr«daya-sAtra and Sonshio-dh4ra«l, written on two palm-leaves, 
handed down from Central India ; and at the end of these, the fourteen 
sounds of Siddham (alphabet) are written. In the present edition of 
the vocabulary the alphabet is in imitation of that of the palm-leaves, 
except such forms of letters as cannot be distinguished from those 
prevalent among the scriveners of the present day.' 

* Of the letters on the palm-leaves, the second of the dentals [i. e. 
the palatals] and the second of the labials, viz. ^ [ir] and ^ [ti], are re- 
jected (in this edition), because these (being unusual in style) are difficult 
to distinguish. But those forms, viz. the second of the linguals, ^ [z]f 
and the second and the fourth of the gutturals [i. e. dentals] q [^], 
^ [v], and the vowels, *- [f], V [e], and t for 4 [ri], are used (in 
the edition) in spite of their strange characters, because there is no 
fear of confusion (in employing them),* etc. 

Here then was conclusive evidence that, so late as 17^7, palm-leaves, 
containing the text of Sanskrit SAtras, were still preserved in the 
monastery of Hdriu-eri. That monastery is one of eleven famous monas- 
teries founded by prince Umayado, who died A.D. 621. It stands in 
the town of Tatsuta, in the province Yamato, near Kioto, the ancient 
or western capital of Japan. 

The wish which I expressed that somebody acquainted with Buddhist 
literature should visit that monastery and send me copies of these ancient 
palm-leaves was fulfilled more readily than I had any right to expect. 

On the and of August (1880) Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio wrote to me that 
he had received a letter from Japan, dated the iZ3rd of May, written by 
Mr. Shigefuyu Kurihara in Kioto, who says that he, in company with two 
young Buddhist priests, Kuken Kanematsu and Yiukei Ota, were com- 
missioned by their monastery, the Eastern Hongwaa^i in Kioto, to 
visit several places in search of Sanskrit MSS. He first went to a 
monastery called K6kLri in the province of Kawa^i, but the head-priest, 
Kaishin Kurehito, being absent, he was not allowed to see the Sanskrit 

B 2 



4 BUDDHIST TEXTS FROM JAPAN. 

MSS. This monastery belongs to the Shingon or the Tantra sect, and 
it is famous as the former abode of Hdgo, who published the edition 
of the small Sukhivatl-vydha in A. D. 1794. The teacher of H6go was 
Ziun (so Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio was informed by the head-priest of KdkLsri), 
and he seems to have been an active collector of ancient Sanskrit texts. 
But in a letter published by Kaishin Kurehito, in a Japanese newspaper, 
called Mei-ki6-shin-shi, i.e. *New Record for illustrating the teaching 
of Buddha,' dated April 1880, he states that Ziun, the teacher of Hdgo, 
could collect three Sanskrit texts only during his lifetime, viz. (i) the 
small Sukhavatt-vydha, (2) the Pra^^/lip4ramit4-hr/daya-s(itra, and (3) the 
Bhadrai6ari-pra«idh4na. A fourth text, the Va^Tai^Aedik&-prs^nip4ra- 
miti-stitra, was discovered after his death by one of his disciples, K\Ab, 

Afterwards, on the 28th of April, 1880, Mr. Shigefuyu Kurihara and his 
friends went to the monastery of Hdriu-rf, a monastery which formerly 
was independent, the priests studying the principles of the four Chinese 
Buddhist sects, viz. Hossd, Sanron, Shingon, and Ritsu, but which at 
present belongs exclusively to the Shingon sect. Here they were told 
by the head-priest, G\ok\o A'ibaya, that the priests had lately sent their 
valuables, and among them those very palm-leaves, mentioned as still 
preserved there in 1727, to the Imperial Court. 

They gathered, however, the following information from a book, 
entitled Ikaruga-ko-jri-ben-ran, i. e. * Memorandum on the ancient affairs 
concerning a place called Ikaruga ' (where prince Umayado lived about 
A. D. 600), compiled by a priest of the name of Kakuken : — * Among 
the treasures of the monastery were formerly to be found — 

*i. Nid, i.e. a cymbal used in Buddhist temples. 

*2. Mideru-game, i.e. a water-vessel. 

* 3. Shaku-^o, i. e. a staff, the top of which is furnished with metal 
rings, as carried by Buddhist priests. 

*4. Kesa, i.e. Kashdya, a scarf worn by Buddhist priests across the 
shoulder, which is said to have belonged to Bodhidharma (a.d. 520) ^ 
*5. Hai&i, i. e. a bowl, which is said to have belonged to Bodhidharma. 

* 6. Palm-leaves which contain the Son-shio-dh4ra;«t and the Prj^^fwi- 
(p4ramiti)-hrwiaya-sfttra. 

* These things are said to have been in the possession of some Chinese 

' Eitel, kandbook, s.v. Bodhidharma. 
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priests, named Hwui-sz* (Yeshi) and Nien-shan (Nenzen), and four others 
successively, who lived in a monastery on the mountain called Nan-yo 
(Nangaku) in the province of Hang (K6) in China ^ In the thirty- 
seventh year of the age of Prince Umayado (who after his death was 
called Shistoku, i. e. wise and virtuous), i. e. in 609 a. D., a retainer of the 
Mikado Suiko, Ono Imoko by name (he was twice sent to China as 
ambassador, in 607 and 608 A. D.), brought these things to Japan from 
the country of the Great Zui (i. e. China under the Sui dynasty, 589- 
618 A. D.y 

In a later letter, dated August last, and received on the 7 th of October, 
written by the two companions of Mr. Shigefuyu Kurihara, Kanematsu 
and Ota, we were informed that the palm-leaves had not been actually 
sent to the Imperial Court, but kept in Nara, a town close to the 
monastery of Hdriu^i, where an Exhibition of ancient works of art was 
then taking place. But instead of being in the Exhibition, it turned 
out that these palm-leaves were kept in the Imperial treasure-house, 
called Sh6z6in, close to the Exhibition, and could not be seen without 
an order from the Home Department. That order arrived, however, in 
the beginning of June, and on the fourth of that month the two young 
priests saw the long sought-for palm-leaves. They were kept in a box 
covered with a net of strings, and difficult to see. The two palm- 
leaves were written on one side only, and the letters were very small 
and sometimes illegible. With the help of a copy, however, of these 
palm-leaves, made about the middle of the seventeenth century, by a 
priest called Ziogon (who had added to his copy a transliteration and 
a literal translation in Chinese), they were able to read the original, and 
to make a new copy of it ^. Each leaf contained seven lines, and the 

' H^g-shan, 'the H&ng mountain,' is generally called Nan-yo, 'the southern 
high mountain.' It is ' the southern of the five mountains, which lies in H^ng-z^eu- 
fii, " the prefecture or subdivision Hing-y^eu," on the west side of the river Siang 
in Hunan, a modem province in China ; it is about 3000 feet high, and appears to 
be part of an ancient mountain range, whose summits only are visible at present, 
and formed the northern rim of a basin, in which coal measures and soft red 
sandstone predominate.' Wells Williams' Chinese Diet, p. 169. 

' A copy of Ziogon's copy, collated with the original, was sent. It begins with 
the Pn^i-pdramitd.-h/7'daya-sOtra, Om namaA sarva^iya, iry&valokite^ara- 
bodhisattvo etc. Then follows the Son-shio dhd.ra;r!, Namas trailokyaprativisish/iya 
buddhdya. See Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 37; No. 45 b ; No. 46 a ; No. 61 ; No. 62; No. 6y 
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alphabet was the same as that found on a palm-leaf in the monastery 
Kairiuwojsi (* Sagaranigar^avihdra '). 

In the same letter, Kuken Kanematsu and Yiukei Ota, giving an 
account of their further researches for Sanskrit texts, described, first 
of all, a palm-leaf (six lines on each side) belonging to the monastery 
of Kairiuwo^ri at Nara, which, having been sent to the Exhibition at Nara, 
was shown to them during their visit in April. Many passages, they say, 
were worm-eaten, and the writing small and frequently illegible ^. 

Secondly, they sent a copy of another palm-leaf (four lines on each 
side) which they saw in April in the city of Osaka. It had been sent 
to an exhibition from the monastery ATigeaari (monastery of the eye of 
wisdom) in the city of Osaka. This palm-leaf is said to have been 
brought to Japan by a Japanese priest, Yen^in (better known by his 
posthumous title A'ishio Daishi), who went to China in 853 a.d. and 
stayed there till 858*. 

Thirdly, they sent a copy of a palm-leaf, kept in a monastery called 
Honsen^ in the city of Osaka, and which they had copied in June. 
They say that a similar palm-leaf is found in a monastery called Saiho-ri, 
at Fushimi near Kioto, the monastery to which one of them, Kanematsu, 
belonged, and that others may be found in different monasteries in Japan, 
though no one knows what the alphabet and the language of these 
palm-leaves are. While the Sanskrit MSS. are not exactly palm-leaves, 
but rather strips of wood, written on with black ink and a writing 
brush or Chinese pencil, these MSS. in the unknown alphabet are written 
on the leaves of a tree. 

The transcript sent of this MS. turned out to be a P41i text written 
in Kambo^ letters, and contained, as Dr. Oldenberg informed me, a 
short fragment of the famous Vessantara Sutta. 

At the same time these two young priests sent us, in the name of 
their monastery, carefully executed copies of two other texts : — 

i.^ A short Dh4ra«l, called Son-shio-shio-shin-^ru, i.e. Honourable- 
excellent-small-mind-dhdrawt. It was copied from the original, a dark 
blue paper with silver paint, and is in the handwriting of a famous 
Chinese priest, named Kanshin, who came to Japan in A.D. 753, and 

* Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 51; No. 59. ' See Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 52. 

■ Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 63 c, d. 
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became the founder of an old sect called Ritsushiu, i,e. the Vinaya sect. 
The original is in the possession of the monastery Td-shiodaLri, which 
was founded by Kanshin, at Nara, in Yamato. They sent a copy of the 
Dh4ra»l only, but the MS. contains besides five Tantras, which had 
already been published. 

2. A copy of a copy, preserved at a large monastery, generally called 
Hasedera, of the Shingon sect at Hase in Yamato, containing a larger text 
of Pn^^&-p4ramit4-hr/daya-sfttra. That copy contains a Chinese transla- 
tion and transliteration by an Indian priest, called Pra^«a, of the Thang 
d)masty. The original is believed to have been brought from China 
by a Japanese priest, Yeun, a disciple of Kukai (died A. D. 835), the 
founder of the Shingon sect in Japan, and preserved among the treasures 
in a monastery called Sh6^iin, on the mountain K6ya, in the province 
of Kii. Copied 9th of July, i88o \ 

While I was engaged in reading and correcting these copies, I received 
two parcels of copies and facsimiles of ancient Sanskrit MSS. pre- 
served in Japan, sent to me by Mr. Satow, the learned Secretary of the 
English Legation at Yedo, through Mr. Basil Hall Chamberlain, of the 
Royal Naval College at Yedo, then on leave of absence in England. 
These two eminent Japanese scholars had seen my letters in the Times 
and AthencBuniy and had used their influence to procure for me informa- 
tion on any Sanskrit or P&li MSS. that might have escaped destruction 
in Japan. 

Mr. Satow wrote from Yedo on October 21, 1880 : — 

* Upon reading the account of your paper ** On the Discovery of Sanskrit 
Texts in Japan," I at once addressed myself to the Abbot of H6riu^i, 
whose acquaintance I had made some time previously, and received the 
same answer which, as I learn from your letter of August a, has already 
been forwarded to you by the friend of your pupil Mr. B. Nanjio, viz. 
that the MSS. had been forwarded to the Mikado, and were deposited 
in the Imperial store-house. 

*I at once sought an interview with H. E. Iwakura Tomomi (who, 
eight years ago, visited England as Chief Ambassador of the Mikado), 
and obtained from him a promise that not only the H6riu-8ri MSS., 
but also any other that might exist in Japan, should be copied for 
transmission to you, and this promise he has already partly fulfilled.* 

' See Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 63 d. 
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I received, first of all, a roll *, containing facsimiles of the following 
MSS. :— 

1. A palm-leaf, attributed to Arya Ananda, and brought from China by 
the monk Yen>Hn, better known under his posthumous title of /iTishio 
Daishi (b. 815, d. 892), who had studied Sanskrit in that country (853- 
858 A.D.) under Prajfrtatara, a San-z6-hosshi, i.e. Tripi/aka-law-teacher, 
of the N^landa monastery in Central India. The original, a gift of 
Pr^^^atara, is now preserved at the monastery of Raik6;ri, at Sakamoto 
near Kioto ^ It contains fragments of a Dhira/it, and begins wth 
Nama^ sarvabuddhabodhisattvebhya^. 

2. A palm-leaf MS., attributed to Klyyapa, originally preserved at 
Hdriosi in Yamato, now transferred to the Japanese Court. It contains 
the Pra^/i4-p4ramit4-hrrdaya-s{itra, the Sonshio dhira//i, i. e. the Ush/ii- 
sha-v\faya-dhara/zt ; also some Sanskrit letters ^. 

3. A MS. from the pen of Pra^^atara, brought from China by his 
pupil ATishio Daishi^ and preserved in the monastery Oario^ also 
called Miidera, in Omi near Kioto *. 

Besides this roll, Mr. Satow sent another facsimile of No. 2, the MS. 
attributed to Klfyapa*; and a facsimile of three leaves, preserved at 
ATi-on-in in Kioto ^ *No Japanese scholar/ he adds, *has been able 
to give me an account of the contents, the language, and character in 
which they are written.' One is a P41i text in Burmese letters, the 
other a Singhalese text in Singhalese letters. Mr. Rhys Davids and 
Dr. Oldenberg inform me that it is impossible at present to determine 
from what works they are taken. 

Lastly, the head-priest of Kdkis'i sent Mr. Satow the following tran- 
scripts, which were likewise forwarded to me through Mr. Chamberlain : — 

I.'' A copy of the Hdriujsri palm-leaf. This must have been made 
from an old copy, preserved at Kdki^i, for the original had been sent 
to the Mikado. 

* Cf. Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 45. 

* Of this palm-Ieaf I have no other copy. 

' Cf. Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 46 a; No. 61 ; No. 62 ; No. 63 a, b. 
^ This is published, more completely, in the Akshara-^o ; Cat. Bodl. Japan., 
No. 46 e, 3. 

* Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 61. • Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 6a 
' Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 60. 
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2. ^ The * Praise of the Works and Vows of Samantabhadra.' Of this 
I had seen already a printed copy, sent to me from Japan, and a MS. 
from the Royal Asiatic Society. 

3.* A copy of a palm-leaf preserved at K6klri. This is published 
in Akshara-^o. 

4. ^ Copy of a palm-leaf belonging to the monastery of Zuisenjri at 
the village of ATioshi in the province of Yamashiro. 

5. The five volumes, called Akshara-^o *, four of smaller, one volume 
of larger size, containing, besides copies of MSS. already mentioned, one 
copy of a new MS., viz. a palmJeaf belonging to the monastery of Td- 
Shiodai^i near Nara, in Yamato. 

We have, therefore, the following documents now accessible to us, 
all, with one exception, brought to light in Japan during the last few 
years : — 

I. The Vocabulary, given by Dr. Brown to Dr. Edkins, and lent by 
Dr. Edkins to me. See p. i Selected Essays, vol. ii. p. 338* It was 
published in Japan in A. D. 1732. A second copy of this work (A. D. 
173a) exists in Mr. Wylie's collection, Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 6. We 
learn from the preface that it was compiled by a Shaman of the monas- 
tery of Kwan-ting in China, who came from the country of Kwei-tsi 
(Khara^ar^), an ancient kingdom and city of Eastern Turkestan, N. of the 
Bosteng lake, at the foot of the Tien-shan. His priestly name was Liyen 
(Reigon, in Japanese), and he is supposed to have lived between A« D. 
713 and 847. His official titles were Hon-gio-tai-toku, *the great vir- 
tuous one (Bhadanta), who translates the Sfltras,' and Kan-rin-tai-shio, 
i.e. 'waiting in Han-lin (Kan-rin, in Japanese) to be called.' This Han-lin 

^ Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 56. ' Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 57. 

• Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 58. * See Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 46. 

' Dr. Edkins remarks that Kwei-tsi continued to send tribute to China down to 
A.D. 1072. The town is said to be identical in site with the modem city Ku->te-^ng 
(lat. 41, 37 ; long. 82, 55 ; see Porter Smith's Geographical Vocabulary). The King 
of Kwei-tsi, named Kalipushpi, was invested by the Emperor of China^ Kaou-tsung, 
with the title of Kwei-tsi-wang. Dr. Edkins adds that the capital of China being 
mentioned as Kumudanain the 39th leaf, the book must be regarded as belonging to 
the Tang dynasty, A. D. 618 to 907. Kumudana, here written in Sanskrit and Japanese 
characters under King-sze, ' metropolis,' was only used, so far as we know, in the 
time of the Arabian travellers for the Chinese capital 

C [III. I.] 
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was a kind of College, founded in A. D. 713, under the Tang dynasty, 
a resort for Buddhist priests, Taoist doctors, diviners, etc., ready to be 
summoned to do service under government, and set apart for literary 
scholars under the Ming dynasty, 1367 A.D. 

a. * The Thousand Sanskrit and Chinese Words,' published in Kioto, 
1773. This glossary was compiled by I-tsing, in A. D. 671, brought to 
Japan by -Zikaku (ninth century), and edited there by -^'akumio, in i7*7* 
See Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 6. It mentions the palm -leaves in the 
monastery of Hdriu-sri. See Selected Essays, vol. ii. p. 368. 

3. SukhAvati-vyCiha-mahiydna-siitra, edited by ^Z'iomio, 1773; edited 
by M. M., Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1880. See Cat. Bodl. 
Japan., No< 47. There exists in Japan another edition of the text 
with three Chinese translations, published by H6go ; also a gram- 
matical analysis of the text in four volumes. 

4. Va^ra>&^i4edika-pra^dparamita, MS. copied at K6ki^i by Kane- 
matsu, September 1880; text, Chinese transliteration, and three Chinese 
translations ; see Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 54. Another copy of Sanskrit 
text only, made by Kaishin Kurehito at KdkLsri ; see Cat. Bodl. Japan., 
No. ^^, For a Chinese translation, see Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. i. 

5. Samantabhadra^arfstotra, MS. copied at Nyogwaasri by Kaigon 
Fi^fimura, July 1880, and sent by Mr. Satow ; see Cat. Bodl. Japan., 
No. ^6. 

6. Pr^^4-p&ramiti-hf7daya-s{itra, in a longer and a shorter form, 
generally followed by the Ush;itsha-dhcira«l. The text is found in the 
following copies. Cat. Bodl. Japan., Nos. 45b, 46 a, 61, 6a, 6^^ ; see also 
No. 37. 

These are all the complete texts which have hitherto been discovered 
in Japan. Besides these, a number of fragments, mostly written on single 
palm-leaves or sheets of wood or paper, have been found in the ancient 
monasteries, while some have lately been transferred to .the Imperial 
Government. They are curious on account of their age, which in 
some cases seems well attested ; they are in fact the oldest Sanskrit 
MSS. now in existence : but they are too fragmentary and too much 
injured to yield as yet any valuable results. I have tried to arrange 
them according to the monasteries in which they were found: — 

I. Hdriu-8^i, province of Yamato, head-priest G^io^io A'ibaya : Yx^gnk- 
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plramitA-hrj'daya-sAtra, and Ush«!sha-dhclra;/t, now transferred to the 
Imperial Government. They existed at H6riu;8:i in 1727, when they 
were seen by Zakumio ; were copied by Ziogon in the seventeenth 
century ; brought to Japan in 609 a. d. ; may have belonged to Bodhi- 
dharma (a.d. 520), and were attributed to Klryapa. See Cat. Bodl. 
Japan., Nos. 45b, 46a, 61, 6a, 63. 

a. Kairiuwo^ri at Nara, province Yamato : palm-leaf. See Cat. 
Bodl. Japan., Nos. 51, 59. 

3. ATigen^i at Osaka, province Settsu : palm-leaf, brought from China 
in 858 by ATishio Daishi. See Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 5a. 

4. Raik6j8ri at Sakamoto near Kioto, province of Omi : palm-leaves, 
containing a Dhira;;) (attributed to Ananda), given to Al'ishio Daishi, 
when in China, by Prs^atara of N&landa. See Cat. Bodl. Japan., 

No. 45. 

5. Hon sen^ri in Osaka : palm-leaf, containing fragment of PAli Vesan- 
tara-sutta in Kambq^ letters. See Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 53. 

6. Saiho^i at Fushimi near Kioto : palm-leaf, like the preceding one ; 
see Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 53. 

7. T6-shiodai£ri at Nara, province Yamato: dark blue paper with 
silver writing, containing a Dh&ra«!, written by Kanshin, who came to 
Japan A. D. 753, and founded the monastery ; copied by Kanematsu and 
Ota. Some Mantras or Tantras contained in the same MS. have not 
yet been copied. See Cat. Bodl. Japan., Nos. (i'>^ c, 46 d. 

8. Hasedera at Hase, province Yamato : Prs^g-^A-paramitA-hridaya- 
sdtra (lai^er text). A copy of the original which was brought from China 
to Japan in the ninth century, by Yeun, a disciple of Kukai (died 835). 
See Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 63 d, and Mr. Wylie's book, printed in China. 

9. Shid^iin, province Kii: the Pra^^«4-p4ramit4-hr/daya-siitra, the 
original, of which the above was copied. 

10. Miidera (also called Oasrio-sri) near the Biwa lake, province of 
Omi : writing of Pn^f^atara, brought to Japan by his disciple Al'ishio 
Daishi^ 858 A. D., containing short Mantras. See Cat. Bodl. Japan., Nos. 
45 c, 46 e. 

11. On-^io-sri; see Miidera. 

I a. ATi-on-in, in Kioto: palm-leaf, containing P4H texts. See Cat. 
Bodl. Japan., No. 60 (also No. 53). 
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13. K6ki;8ri, province of Kawa^ : palmJeaf, copied by Kaishin Kure- 
hito, head of the monastery. See Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 57 ; also in 
Akshara-^o, Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 46 b. H6go, who published the 
smaller Sukh&vati-vyiiha, A.D. 1794, lived at K6ki^, and was the pupil 
of ^iun ; see p. 4, 1. 4« 

14* Nyogwan^s^i: Samantabhadra^artstotra, copied by Kaigon Fi\^- 
mura of Nyc^waaei. See Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 56. 

15. Zuisen^i at ATioshi^ province Yamashiro: palm-leaf. See Cat. 
Bodl. Japan., No. 58. 

16. Shiorioj^i at Saga near Kioto : palm-leaf. See Cat Bodl. Japan., 
No. 46 c. 

17. Sairai^i, province of Ise. See Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 46. 

18. Hongwanjeri, Eastern, in Kioto: monastery of Mr. Bunyiu 
Nanjio, Kasawara, Kuken Kanematsu, and Yiukei Ota. 



I. 



VAGRAKKHEDIKA, 



THE DIAMOND-CUTTER. 



I. 



vagrak:i:i/edikA. 

The first Sanskrit text which I have endeavoured to restore from 
MSS. lately discovered in Japan is the VsLgjakiAedikSi or Diamond- 
cutter, long known to us from translations as one of the most famous 
metaphysical treatises of the Mah&y&na Buddhists. The most important 
translations are the Chinese, the Tibetan, and Mongolian. 

The Mongolian is mentioned by Burnouf, in his Introduction k This- 
toire du Buddhisme, as having been presented by the Baron Schilling de 
Canstadt to the Institut de France in 1837. 

The Tibetan translation was published with a German translation by 
I. J. Schmidt, in the M^moires de TAcad^mie Imp^riale des Sciences de 
Saint P^tersbourg, VI°** S^rie, Tome Quatrifeme, 2"® livraison, 1837, 
under the title Ober das Mah&ydna und Pradschn&-P&ramit& der 
Buddhen. 

Of the Chinese translations I am able to give the following account, 
chiefly supplied to me by Mr, Bunyiu Nanjio : — 

There is (i) a Chinese translation of the V2^a^/tAedik4-pre^4pira- 
mitd-sOtra, called /STin-kang-pan-^o-po-lo-mi-^ing, by Kumlra^tvaS of 
the latter Tshin dynasty (384-417 A.D.), with an Imperial preface by the 
Emperor ATAang-tsu of the Ming dynasty, dated a.d. 141 i. Under the 
same dynasty a commentary on Kum&ra^va's translation was composed 
by two Buddhist priests. 

\(a) A second translation is the work of Bodhiru^i, of the Northern 
Wei dynasty (386-534 a. D.). He was the teacher of Donran, the third 
patriarch of the Sinshu sect. 

(3) A third is ascribed to Paramirtha, A.D, 562. 

(4) A fourth, which is so literal and mot-^-motastobe unintelligible 
to a Chinese without the Sanskrit text, was composed by Dharmagupta 
(589-618 A.D.). 

^ See Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. i. 
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There are two more translations ; the one (5) written by the famous 
Hiouen-thsang, the other (6) by the hardly less famous I-tsing, both 
living during the Thang dynasty (618-907 A.D.). The translation of 
Hiouen-thsang forms part also of his translation of the whole of the 
Mahipra^ipdramitA-sfttra, constituting its ninth part\ so that possibly 
it may have belonged originally to that great collection. 

But although the large number of translations testify to the high esti- 
mation in which this work was held, and prove that it had become 
famous, if not canonical, at least in the fourth century of our era, no 
MS. of the original Sanskrit text had, as yet, been met with among the 
large collections of Buddhist works which we owe to Mn Hodgson and 
others. It was known from some remarks of Bumoufs (Lotus, p. 338) 
that he was in possession, not only of the Tibetan translation, but also 
of the Sanskrit original of the V^^ra^^&^ediki, but after his death nothing 
more was heard of this. 

By a most unexpected and fortunate concurrence of circumstances we 
have now come into possession of three more or less independent classes 
of Sanskrit MSS. containing the text of the Va^ra^^^dikd, one coming 
from Japan, the other from China, the third from Tibet. 

I. The manuscripts and printed texts of the Va^a^/feAedikA, lately sent 
from Japan, have been described in Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio s Catalogue, Nos. 54 
and 55. The first, which I received the 15th of February, 1881, was a copy 
made by Kanematsu, who had been sent for that purpose by the monas- 
tery of the Eastern Hongwaasi to the monastery of K6kLsi, which possesses 
the large collection, called Bon^aku-shin-rio, i. e. * a ferry-beam for the 
study of Sanskrit,' of which the Va^ra^>&Aediki forms the 3Cjoth fasci- 
culus. This coUection was made by Ziun, the former president of the 
monastery, and by his disciples, H6go, K'\Ao or Horn, and others, during 
the last century. The copy contains the Sanskrit text, a Chinese 
transliteration, a Chinese literal version, and the two translations by 
KumArs^tva (about 401) and Dharmagupta (about 605). 

The second copy was sent to me by Mr. Satow, and was made at the 
same monastery of KdkLsri, probably by Kaishin Kurehito. It contains 
the Sanskrit text only. 

As these two copies are taken from the same original, probably the 

* See Catalogue of Tripi/aka by Bunyiu Nanjio, Nos. 10-15. 



one which was first discovered in Japan by ATido, after the death of his 
teacher Ziun, they represent one authority only, though the one some- 
times helps to make the other more l^ible. 

II. The text that has come to us from Tibet is one of the block* 
printed books presented, I believe, by Baron Schilling de Canstadt to the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg. I have to return my sin- 
cere thanks to the Imperial Academy and, more particularly, to Baron de 
Rosen, for their great kindness in allowing me to collate this valuable 
text at Oxford. It contains the Sanskrit text, a Tibetan transliteration,' 
and a Tibetan translation, but seems to have been printed in China. 
The Tibetan text with a German translation was published by Schmidt 
in 1837 (see p. 15). 

III. Most unexpectedly, while I was engaged in restoring the text of 
the Va^jra^^Aediki, I received from Mr. Wylie a book which had been 
given to him at Peking. It is likewise a specimen of block-printing, 
and the same text is printed twice on both sides of the page. It is a 
small quarto volume, folded, and printed in red. The very first text 
which it contains is the Va^^ra^^AedikA, followed by the Avalokitervara-* 
sAtra, the Prj^4paramit4-hr/daya-s0tra, the Aparimit&yu^-sfitra (not 
the Sukh&vatt-vyAha), and a number of Dh&ra^iis. 

This is, so far as we know at present, the only Sanskrit book ever 
printed in China which has come to Europe, and it shows again that 
China must still be full of Sanskrit Buddhist MSS., if we only knew 
where to look for them. 

The text of the YagrakkAedikSi, as handed down to us in China, 
Tibet, and Japan, is on the whole the same. Even what seem to be mere 
useless repetitions occur in all. When there is a difference, the Japanese 
text generally gives an independent and shorter form, as compared with 
the text of the Chinese and Tibetan books. But we must not ascribe 
too much importance to this, for it is known that some of the Chinese 
translators, Kum&ra^tva, for instance, shortened the Sanskrit texts of 
the Buddhist SOtras in their translations, and this may have reacted on 
the originals. 

I have restored the text as well as it could be done, following chiefly 
the Chinese and Tibetan authorities, though occasionally giving prefer- 
ence to the Japanese text I have not attempted to give all the various 
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readings, many of which are misprints only, easily corrected by any one 
who is accustomed to the style of the Mahdy&na-siltras. Now and then 
the Chinese translations enabled me to restore the true reading, and 
I have great pleasure in acknowledging the ready help which I 
received, while preparing this text, from my two Japanese pupils, 
Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio and Mr. Kasawara. Many of the collations, parti- 
cularly where there existed Japanese or Chinese transliterations, were 
made for me by them, and must rest therefore on their authority. 
The help to be derived from the Chinese translations, numerous as 
they are, is less, however, than might have been expected. It is a 
marvel indeed how Chinese Buddhists could acquire such a knowledge 
of Sanskrit as to converse with Indian Buddhists and learn from them 
the meaning of Buddhist metaph}^ics ; and it is equally wonderful how 
Indian Buddhists could have learnt so much of Chinese as to find in 
that language exact renderings of the abstract philosophical terms of 
Buddhist religion and philosophy. From what I have seen, I doubt 
whether even the best Chinese scholars can derive an accurate under- 
standing of the Vs^^ra^i^^edikd or similar works from the translations 
even of the best translators, unless they can first read them in the 
original Sanskrit. When they had done that^ my two pupils were often 
able to understand far better what Hiouen-thsang and others must 
have wished to express, while they seemed unable, without this^ to 
discover any definite and translateable meaning in the Chinese versions, 
even when they knew them almost by heart. 

One thing, however, I have adopted from Kum&rs^iva's translation^ 
namely, the division into paragraphs. Though I do not throughout approve 
of it, yet as it was made by tfie heir-apparent of Wu-ti the first Emperor 
of the Liang dynasty, who died A. D. $'^ i ^ it seemed to me to carry too 
high an authority to be lightly set aside. 

I hope to give an English translation of this and other Buddhist 
Sfitras in one of the volumes of the ' Sacred Books of the East.' 

F. MAX MOLLER. 
Oxford, June 1881. 

^ Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. i. 



II ^nnKT^^ It 

H 'TOt >VTWT Vll^illiflMKr^AI^ II' 

CT 'nn ^ I *i*ftH*H*i^ M'l^iwBiMWii ft^tfif 

WJ^ f^WR xiR^Hi ^HHih^fU: Mmiii)rM$mAuOt4)irt: 

«^iit^H«|ll 

MllfiR «%?ni II J. * ^ITO Ch. T. ^gm J. • flWWTH Ch, T. 

* HIT ^ J. Ch. 3in ft T. • V^l^ J. • « IIH«|I|« HHf Ch. #1BR T. 

VSlil 9iWI|M| J. The augment is frequentlj omitted. 





20 II ^^-^n^^ki II 

jwiflf!^" n 



^ ^iffw J. ^hfte ch* ^hnfci T. * v^'i^Iai: j. ^ cf. § 17, 

* Hfiwhfh^T. * HiMMH^^i^H^J.; no MS. has Ww lf^°« • n^ ^BTfiBRt 



i|{((4^*s|l ^ inWfT' II 9 II 

^!!gg^* I wfNs ^rq% ^ ^ ^]^ f< ^ l^li>I ^ Mm 

1I^IM|I|^^]I I ^fffil^ I 'ft tt^ H'l^4 1 M'l^MI^ I irt 
»Tf^ lrf?!ft%?T, H 8 II 

* 44MIW«H«| «nV9T C!h. T. * Cf. $ 17. * Cf. $ 14. * The texto 

always vary between 9^^§ and ^If^^, between ir^tV<4 and JJflll<i« 



22 u ^^^r<«i 11 

^ ^ » «>. ^ ^ ««. *>. ^ ^ *>. 

t^i^npn m^'MrtiHHWS*^Tf vjw*( ^nw Mt^in ^nni 

'^Wl^ I W ^i^ if^ ^sfHt* I ^Jlftj *f^*HV(l nf^- 

^['irit: 'Itw^J ui!i4iiii hI'I'Htt '^ i*\^4^^ ^5^- 
^ ^tfiww iTfraw <i< i >^iM jmfiirti ytfipiffiT %^ 

^ Cf: $$13; 3o; 35. * ^hnirHf Ch. J. T. ' ^»h^' Cai. J. T. *lft^C!h. 
^J. it^T. »#fTC!h. J.T. 



M 'ni^f^ II 23 



*!c**}c*'id 41(mw^i h^tow ^^fWfif '^ i*\^4^^ 

^ irtfWfir lrf?R<NfiT I Hr^TCT |if1: I f ft ^i^ 



?hit ^jj^ ^f^ Hifi^i inS^ I ?ii4)9i lift: I ^1^1^*^ 

^pj^XITf ?fW I WrWsH ^: I ^ ^R5 ^t ^i^ 4^fMM^*l 

iflTJ UI'^^IM^I ^' n^ii 

* wf^ T. ■ w T, • «fti Ch. T. * ^1* ch. T. ' fi^ inmnhf 
■^w Hif^il J. (^4i<i>^4i RmiMi VHPnnt t. f^ ^nwrn itbpiw'I v^nftwr • Ch. 

Hiouen-thaang, m Mr. Kasawan infonns me, translates this passage by: 'Therefore 
it is spoken by the TathAgata in a Mdden taue.' On the strength of this and a note 
of BnmouTs (Lotos, p. 343) I have tried to restore the original text. * ^maI" 

WPKt° J. Vllh9^° ipntT" Ch. T. * The Abhidharma-kosha-Ty&khyi (foL 18 a) 

reads Mm ^iftlt 



*4 U ^«l^f<Mil U 

HM^Mi^ I i!fN> ^n^i% ^g>^ ly: ^ftifjK4«i^ ^ ^- 

1[f?T I HM^HI^ I ^m m^ ^t ^ f<5fi^ ^ 

1 VHWW Ch. J. T. "irjlTJ. »S*WCh.T. *fVw]f»»J. 'Cf.§§i7;a3. 
* Hlftm Ch. nf^: T. ^ J. has Jffi, but otherwise mIWI)! is used throughout 
as a masculine. 4JIK, Ch. T. 






■yw^ ^ llbii 

rrt^ TRSf^ ^ ^iftr g TSt?raiFwS^ >^^ 'WT 

^nronwr jfn\ ^ ^mnxi^ i ^tr^^R 'WR t^n^ 






M'MMIf I iTfrii *l»<lS 'i^^^'rf^ ^ ^J^^jn 

WT^ 5f ^e[|<|J|iri4H U^ H^ W^ ^^ 
Hrafi?fiT I ITr^JW lift: I T ft ?l irf^wwf ^: ^ 
-«^»!m^: I fhTt^ ^If^FTnftfff II 

MM^MI^ I irfNi IfTt^ ^^ ^jftl Wf*fl1l 



[in. I.] 



26 II ^W%f^ 11 

ihft^s'rmnfMTT ii 
HM<iiMi^ I fffNi wf^ ^»^ wf^ ^rtn irt ^^^ 

H^«H^i jvi irraftrfff « ^ fTPn^wTfi H^it^ ^f^^^nfr 

HM^MI^ I HfNi 'T^ ^ ^iftj « ^ifOTlif ^IW- 

^: I ^ijfrof I 'Tt t^ ^TFT^ 'nftj ^ ^Rf^vff 
'*l^^^rt:' II 

^ Cf. § 17. 



P*m^wKnid*il I iiinnft tw ^p^ ^^ H^^»n!Rt 

IT^niRt ^HW^VsM ^WHTM: TRnHf iflTRTft 1W ^^J 

M^diNt fffNi H'f\^ w^ ^lf^ ^ if5W ^wm4^ 
^ fTqrniN vnf^: I Wl'TO wiwn ifH I ^ ft H^^ 

HPrt TWnJ I fiH\'*Mrt 1HWH14 ^ II ^0 II 

H'l^HI^ I wfNi H-^lft ^^ ^TRpfl ^Hll^li HfRHf 
^leJ^IWI^rq if^ J I' I Hill m^J HT^ ''IT ^lcj*l w^ 

g WT ^sT^ft vRi^: I ^jgfirof I in ^ 

»T»Tr?rft *r^: in?^ ^m i ^ M<im<9^ ^i<^^i : i ht- 

* ^tfti J. imfir Ch. '^fWir t, ' Cf. § 17. 
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38 



H 




n 



II <)^ 11 

HN:' m^li 

I ^ ^snurt 






H<M<M^H^r4: lOT %5T vn^nftr i ^^''^ hm4MI- 

' Cf. $ IS. 




II ^w%fi^ II 29 

<fHHI ri^Uli^H HlfMHI ^ilMKfiiHI HV||J|7Ih HTf^nTT I 
rlH^iUfl HsSIMK^f^fri II 

fffii 1=Fl% ^^ ^Hf^ '^ftj fl «|ifVw(f i|4!(|V||J|^9f 

OTTRTl I »ffF% ipq% ^ HT^ 

wl^Mim ^nfMtaJ ^jftnwj ^'^ I ^^jfiWT^ I ^ 

wf I HHi^n '{I^^IM V^ II 'uS^Iw (4HMIQH^r- 

^n^fftfif II 

WHRTg I wfN» IT^ ^ tir i |^>*<^l»i<iM«^gi^H- 
WnTHtS^4iW|^* ^1^ ^[?^: I ^^jfrfTTf I 'ft ^ vpw^ 

n<^w ^Ift: I 'nf'f if HrfN H'MH, 1 1 ni'ki**45 1 ^^M <4'*5!- 
HrrfH n^i'irin mfMriM<4^^lfH Wrf«l ^TTORPTlhf 

iW*< l ^%;Ml(iJMItHHI^I'MM^^ 1|*1!t 

>Cf. i4s; ao; 15. 




30 u ^ni%f^ II 

ifW m^ ''rf^ 'H'l^ MfH|4114|i iN^ffRlt yi^^PlH- 

* Cf. i IS- ' After WHT? J. hw H^. ' WfHk Ch. T. 



^ S^nn^ I IT ^iw^ ^^RT^ p<T^ t'nw I 

^RT^^rf^^^»T^^T«i?ll^'^1^^<.H^Kf«^^fHl^ 

'rf^ I ^ T'* ^ ^ dviHiHWi ^ififxmrf'mT 
%'srnntftnn i w^sft lift; \ t^ % ^ig^ iifii'nprPT- 

rtfin-WH^ s^fN^ I iTi^iw lift: I ^rfir ^iMim^ ^ 

* HTf^ Vi ^ rmm: m-HMUfam JHf^n^ J. * Eitd, Handbook of CJhinese 

Buddhism, pp. 49 and 55, gives wrAQIT, and this, as Mr. Naigio informs me, is the 
reading presupposed by the Chinese translations. One Chinese transliteration, how- 
ever, points to Kaliftga-rl^iU Vfi^ Ch. J. T. 



32 n ^^^f<i)l H 

^R#^: fl^«t<Mi*i«iR I imm ifh: i in ^ ^ ^m- 
ftvrfH ^mfti in^ idci^m^MrriHl ^^Pm^tH ^;!^ 

^S<=i^MPrtrt1 ^ MP<i<i^Pri II 

'rf^ I ^ T^* 1*^ ^ f<^i^ ^ fiM^f^nO ^ 

^*luiil^^^^*MTr! MkHi ' ^Ph ^JT^rftwf?! irt^TOfTT 

' Cf. § 4. ' im^ ^: left out here in Ch. T. 



II ^^-Af<^ i II 33 

wfiRtWfif 11^811 

'J^ ^ i^J ^ ^ ^ f5^ ^ i'Jl^^MH**^ 

Wl^ JHIH4)«llc4*W*4MWm^l^RrM«ift. ^l^lg*I- 

'rf^ I ^ T^* 1# ^Nc^hspfts^ u^liriiTO: I 

vrrfWfiT ^I'^Di^iirri trtirofii 





^ From irrevjl to ^ClMill^ left out ia Ch. and T. The Chinese and Tibetan texts 
write ^IcJ^UMM instead of ^TlfnVWTy and the same variation occurs in other Buddhist 
texts. ' Cf. $ 14. ' IV deest in J. Ch. T. 
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34 II ^«r%fi^ w 

^ ^ ^»3^ ^mr ^Bw^^ p?r^i^ ^ii^im HfWfk I 

Ml^j^^lrilri^^ ' Mrri VRfWffT ^NHliilTri xrt^TOfir 
^rR^N^^i^ ri^ lH l ri< ^l jri : H«l^*^«yi 'ft^ 'Rr 

* Cf. § 12. ^ WFV^ ^^ Ch. T. before frfMMIHI«|(|. 



II ^^niif^ II 35 

^^•^HfT xft?iir^ f^raro ^*«*mjni«MTri wm ^ ^; 

¥ri40«4rq ^f^rraft ^(^mPM ^I^H I H'^M*ilH « ^qfaM^ - 

ftnrft^ "^ Tfe^: I ^fr? f[ 'SST^ ^: ^ ^sN- 

^5R <il<5^ I^^H l-^*jfW'l4rt*lH<4l^it^ I W^ H'MH>- 

^ Instead of 11I<|0|AI ^OTCjni etc, J. has UTTTftfWT UPCTUJ etc., but frofWlTn. 
^ ^ ffli^ deest in J. %^^l^5^Ch.T. ^ fipf^irfVl Ch. T. ftrjTWftlJ. *Cf.§a. 
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36 II ^nU^f^ H 







iTfNi 1^^ ^>^ nftj ^ ^Sf^rof ^W^HIfil ^- 






ifi#fw:' nf!%^: ^ 






*Cf. §3. ^Cf. §10. '^m^^Ch. J. ^J. *iir^mJ. Dee8tbCh,T. 



« ^^A^<^>^ H 37 

icfiwhjtfH ^ f^?nf ^ wn^^ Jit ^ ^ TO- 

* Fwrarat J. ' n'mfiini Ch. • 'wf'^i^ t. * Cf. j§ 7 ; 33. 
* ^n% ^fii Ch. «^* ^ T. et'rJ fiM* ^ftr J. • cf. § 10. 





38 II ^<«l^f<^l II 

5R^iv^' pHiff^l fH'Tt^' fHwjflc^i: «^hl^ ^ II 

^*li^^i^ cnn'i^ mf^: i ^^fN^ ^^%r ^ « 

1* 1# ^f^Wrfl fH<|rH|5ft irfr PniWI^ M^ 
*4^WtI ?wn^TTiT: II ^S 11 

H'NHi^ I HfNi ^^^ ^ *ini«fl Tnn»m^ »tw- 
^9^: I H'HHi^ I fT^ "pp^ ^13^ ^r%i^ f!^"n»Tfre«r 
f?^ ^: I H'HHi^ I irfi* iT^ ^ ^f^ra^ inn- 

fHIFnn?! Tl^R^: I HT^RTf I fffNs 1^^ ^ ^H^?!^ 

cnrnm^ ^^: I gjjfTOf I ^^iHR^ ^rf^ra^ 

ri^lH I rl^ V5^^: I H'NHIf I iffNj ^T^ ^ 

^ fHW^A 9%V^t J. ^ r^^ftMl deest in J. ; translated by Kumftra^iva. See 

Childen 8. v. poriso. ^ ^«f^ W^ ^flWfJ J- 
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H'WRrf' \ iffNi ^Pi% ^ ^^P^ »fnRt Hft'rert 

^TTIf I ?Tf?i *PI% g>^ ill^rtH 'Finit T?^M*ll ^TIT^- 



HMWI^i f^lMril TnTTTTft?' I rinhMI t^ I (^lUlil 

r«iiuKlfl ^>^ ^ra^:^ ri^wif^H mf^ 1 ^h1"*m^ 

llfNi TFI% ^ij^ "m liftn^^^^ ^ ^c^^f^dl ^'i 



^%wit ^ ^^iTiC ^rf^ ^ ^ ff^^ 



* T. inserts nfWl li^W ^pp HWn JblPlt ^^MVt ^l^mwm'lfll >ITPl1ITt I 

^)^ I Ch. hu only ITT^ VT^ W^ '^'^ ><<I4HI( I J. gives a shorter text : <llfrit 

* N<iiWi<iii^ Ch. ll<ll«0<l< J. ' T. has ^MMM|) three times, Ch. has 'n", 

^i°, and ift**. * T. repeats WfWl W^lif ^^- 
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iTf^ TJi^ ^ ^Mi,|imr<fHuiT!m m\* \ ^ ^i^: i 

^(rl<l^ I 'ft ^ H*\^^ T M*I^Mfl(H«MTm fI'MHIril 

H^MMI^ I fffNj H^ ^ <*J«!4UfiM<l if^IFrat ^- 
'»r:i^PifTO^I^fK^''n^'T<*J«^^^M<lri'MHIril4.«*«i:i 

rit4>m^rit :i%tn HJi4[^isi<iiMMfi^Hif^»-i mftcn^BrcT^^- 

#^^ ri^Hlr^ q vrrfiim I ^'Tt^ <4«i|M!^M(<rd' II ^o II 
H^NM I ^ I ?rfNi IfT^ ^ Hft ^ H^HIriQ<=i ^?f?T 

wn viff ^ftnf ^ I '^*jfTOf I ^Tt ^ H'M^ inn- 
HitQ^* >rrf?r wn v^C^^ ^ i h'mwi^ i '^: ^ 

^ Ch. andT. use '^(jp^t instead of ^. * Ch. and T. insert H '^cft^^ V fc^^rflll 
^ mft Ph^I*! ^rjTfi ^W^ ^'1^''^ as in § 8. * Ch. and T. insert ^JWt. 

* irfnrfir T. Ch. >iNt^j. * Hiflrin^T. Ch. mfTn^ J. * cf. §§5; 13; 25. . 

^ Instead of ^^itfiftf^ to ^t ^*|}^, J. has ^ fTcJ ^ ^ "Sf^ ^ 'rf ^^. 



crfN? Trn% ^i^ ^Rftj ^rftj ^ *fHii*ff ^4!i|vi|j|^fTT- 

4tfM(lf?l II ^^ II 

'rf^ f ^<5 T'* ?^ ^^* ^ ^'''^ •* ''^ ^liWTOT: I 

H* ^ ^# ^JW^T^ ?^ inrFITR mfqm: I M^E# 

f^iTTTr V»fT ^ 11^911 

^ Cf. 54 7; 17. 
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« ^«i^f<^ii n 



__^ _^_ ^^^ __^ «» ^^ "v __, « ^ 

''^ ^^5 1^* ^^ ^ ^ T^ ^ ^Mfliwii^y- 

in'it <Mi*ii*<(*i4:i^Hi ifirpn^^stiEr: ^mPF#^%^ 



IffHj H^ii ^»^ irf^ ^ flm'ld^^ H^fif fIT WW* 

5iTfl» ^>^ <«fiiiMyn 'Rirmn^ qRii^r^d: i ^ ^: 



Cf. § i6. 



Cf. §§ 55 135 *<>• 



v^ ^ ?!' f^^ ^ Wsmr* f^nnf^T^* irii^^ii 

M^^ll 





'W ^ ^: ^fn ffW^^ f c*^«^rtl ^ 1MW0- 

* ^l^fj: J, ^nqt Ch. ^I*^^I^T. * ^ H J. 'fPW C3h. T. " WT J, 

«Cni.T. *|n4J. fnmCh.T. 'hAtJJ.T. See ChiUlen s. v. ^Uti. 
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'!fra#f ^^STOW: qfUl^ri^M : I WfHF^JjfTO^ « 
^ HH^' ^1fM^f#T p5T^: ^ifW^H^f: I i^n^s^^ 

J^ II ^b II 

^TO ^ ^: ^ij^ ^<44^ IT fc5^%fn ^ M\4(k 

«TW ^cr^HnpNRJ irfNj 'Pi^ ^>^ ^ffk ^ ^: ^ 

^ VTW T. wvi Ch. •! g H^rt J. * aI^^Ia^: J. fftij^hw: Ch. ^ f^- 
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Win: ^ fTTTn^ HTftlff: I ?NN^ f^TS'lTf ^ I 

'W ^ T'* '9^ ^WvTOt 'iinTOtsn*^*«5wf^^- 

^ nnM5i ^Int before ^ ff deest in J. 
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HK*I IrtlHv ^RT IRFTBTrt^y^ I 

inn iwsTO^Wt^ Mu^im^f^Qi n 

II «ll^«l«l^r<41 H^Hift K^im<r4ldl ^WTRT M' 

^ VirvnV Hii^lVI^ '^* 1*be Japanese text yaiies considerably, but it may represent 
the original readmg, vis. Wi ^ ^HWfl^^ ITfT W ITIT^nh^ ihnVI^ ^hlVT^r^l WmT 

liT^ Ch. ^ ftfNt Ch. T. * imnnpnr Ch. T. * it would be easy to 

restore the metre by reading U^U^4 f^ 9^ff| but Buddhist poets do not obey the 
ordinary rales of metre, or rather their rules of quantity in pronunciafcion differ from 
those of later grammarians. Svapna, ' dream/ is used as a neuter^ like the PAli supinam. 
^ ^ ^ ^\^^HW deest in J. ' ^IV^n^^lWI^Iirillll (^) Ml WTlJ J. 
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SUKHAVATI-VYUHA, 

DESCRIPTION OF SUKHAVATt, 
THE LAND OF BLISS. 
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II. 



sukhAvatI-vyCha. 



After publishing in 1 880 the Sanskrit text of th e Sm aller Sukhdyatl- 
vyAha^ I had hoped that the libraries of Japan or China, which had 
supplied the manuscripts of that shorter and probably earlier text, 
would furnish likewise materials for an edition of the Larger Sukh&vatt- 
vyQha. 

There can be no doubt that the MSS. preserved in Japan, and which 
probably came to Japan through China, belong to an early age. The 
evidence on which I claimed for some of the palm-leaves, more particu- 
larly for those formerly preserved in the temple of Hdriujori \ the rank 
of the oldest among the Sanskrit MSS. now known to exist in India or 
any other part of the world, has not been challenged. That palm-leaf 
came to Japan in A. D. 609 *, and must therefore have been kept in China 
for some time before it was exported to Japan ^. 

Now it is well known that the Larger SukhAvati-vy{!lha was one of the 
most popular and most widely read books of the Buddhist. Tripi^aka, 
both in China and Japan. While of the smaller text there were three 
Chinese translations only \ the larger text is said to have been translated 



^ Catalogue of Japanese and Chinese Books and Manuscripts in the Bodleian 
Library, No. 45 b. 

• Selected Essays, vol. ii. pp. 368-370. 
' Selected Essays, vol. ii. p. 371. 

* These translations arc — 

(i) Fo-shwo-5-mi-tho-^n, lit. ' Buddhabh^hita-amit&yus-siitra.' 5 leaves. Trans- 
lated by Kum^aftva, of the Latter Tshin dynasty, a.d. 384-417. No. 200 of the 
Chinese Tripi/aka. It corresponds, with a few omissions, to the Sanskrit text, which, 
together with an English translation and notes, was published by me, in the Journal 
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twelve times into Chinese. The first, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, 
and tenth had been lost in China in A.D. 730, when the Khfti-yuen-lu 
was compiled ; so that there are now only five in existence in China 
and Japan. It is true that none of these five Chinese translations 
agrees entirely with the Sanskrit text, as it was preserved in Nepal, and 
that they differ also considerably from each other. The following facts, 
however, are the same in all the translations, and agree also with the 
Sanskrit text: — viz. the scene of the dialogue is always placed at 
R^g^grAa, on the mountain Gr/dhrak6/a, and the principal speakers 
are Bhagavat or Buddha, AnanHafand Maitreya. The subject is the 
description of Sukh&vatf, together with the history of Amitdyus or 
Amit^bha^ beginning with his early stage when he wa^ as yet a Bhikshu 
with the name of Dharmftkara, at the time of the Tathdgata Lokejva- 
rarci^a. 

According to the Thu-i6i (No. 1487), a catalogue of the Chinese 
Tripi/aka, compiled about A.D. 664, and the A^'-yuen-lu (No. 161 a), the 
following is a list of the twelve translations of the Larger Sukhelvat!- 
vyCiha : — 

(i) Wu-liin-sheu-^in, * Amitiyus-s(itra.' % fasc. Translated by An 
Shi-kio, A.D. 148-170, of the Eastern H4n dynasty, A.D. 25-220. 
(Thu-/&i, fasc. i, fol. 5 b.) Lost. 

of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xii. part ii. (1880), pp. 168-186, and afterwards in my 
Selected Essays, vol. ii. pp. 348-363, without the text. A fragmentary English 
translation of this Chinese translation, by the Rev. S. Beat, was given in his Catena y 
of Buddhist Scriptures, pp. 378-383. A French translation, by MM.YmaizoumFand 
Yamata, with the Sanskrit text, was published in the Annales du Mus^e Guimet, 
vol. ii. (1881), pp. 39-64. 

(2) Siio-wu-liAn-sheu-^n, lit. * Small Amitiyus-sdtra.' i fasciculus. Translated by 
Gu/iabhadra, of the earlier Sun dynasty, A. D. 420-479. It was lost already itl 
A.D. 730, when the Khii-yuen-lu (No. 1485), a well-known catalogue of the Chinese 
Tripi/aka, was compiled. See the Khdi-yuen-lu, fasc. 14 a, fol. 17 b. 

(3) A^Aan-tsd.n-tsih-thu-fo-shd-sheu-^h, lit 'S(itra on the Favour of all Buddhas and 
the Praise of the Pure Land (Sukhivatt).' 1 1 leaves. Translated by Hiouen-thsang, 
of the Thin dynasty, A.D. 618-907. No. 199. This translation is somewhat longer 
than Kumira/f iva's, e. g. it gives the names of the Buddhas of the four comers, beside • 
those of the four quarters and of the nadir and zenith. According to the A!''-yuen-lu 
(No. 1612, fasc. 2, fol. 2 b), this Chinese translation is said to agree with the Tibetan 
translation ; for which latter, see the Asiatic Researches, vol. xx. p. 439. 
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(2) Wu-U4h-tshm-tsih-phin-tah-^i4o-^ih, ' Amita-juddha-samyaksam- 
buddha-sfttra.' 3 or 4 fasc. By K' Leu-^ii-^Mn (Lokaraksha ?), A.D. 
147-186, of the same dynasty as before. (Thu-^i, fasc. i, fol. 4 a ; 
if'-yuen-lu, fasc. i, fol. 31 a.) First of the five translations still in 
existence. No. 25 of the Chinese Tripi/aka. 

(3) O-mi-tho-^ih, * Amita-sCitra.' 2 fasc. By AT' KAien, A.D. 223-253, 
of the Wu dynasty, A. D. 222—280. (Thu-^i, fasc. i, fol. 19 a; AT'-yuen-lu, 
fasc. I, fol. 31 b.) Second of the five translations still in existence. 
No. 26. 

(4) Wu-Han-sheu->&ih, * AmitAyus'-sfitra.' 2 fasc. By Kh4n Sah-kh^i 
(Sahghavarman), A.D. 252, of the W^i dynasty, A.D. 220-265. (Thu-^i, 
fasc. 1, fol. 17 b; AT'-yuen-lu, fasc. i, fol. 31 b.) Third of the five trans- 
lations still in existence. No. 27. 

(5) Wu-li4n-tshih-tsin-phih-tah-^i4o-/tih, * Amita-^ddha-samyaksam- 
buddha-silitra.' 2 fasc. By Po Yen, A. D. 257, of the same dynasty as 
before. (Thu-^i, fasc. i, fol. 18 a.) Lost. 

(6) Wu-liin-sheu-*in, ' Amitiyus-sAtra.' 2 fasc. By Ku FA-hu 
(Dharmaraksha), A.D. 266-313, of the Western Tsin dynasty, A.D. 
265-316. (Thu->&i, fasc. 2, fol. 2 a.) Lost. 

(7) Sin-wu-liah-sheu->Jin, * New Amitftyus-sAtra.' 2 fasc. By Buddha- 
bhadra, A.D. 398-421, of the Eastern Tsin dynasty, A.D. 317-420. 
(Thu-^i, fasc. 2, fol. 23 b.) Lost. 

(8) Wu-li4n-sheu-^'-^an-tah-^an-iK4o-^in,*Amit4yur-arhat-samyaksam- 
buddha-sdtra.* i fasc. By ATu F4-li, A.D. 419, of the same dynasty as 
before. (Thu-;&i, fasc. 2, fol. 26 a.) Lost. 

(9) Sin-wu-li4h-sheu-^in, * New Amitdyus-stltra.' 2 fasc. By Pfto-yun, 
A.D. 424-453, of the earlier Sun dynasty, A.D. 420-479. (Thu-^i, fasc. 3, 
fol. 19 a.) Lost. 

(10) Sin-wu-lifth-sheu-ifeih, ' New Amitiyus-silitra.' 2 fasc. ByDharma- 
mitra, A.D. 424-441, of the same dynasty as before. (Kh^i-yuen-lu, 
fasc. 14, fol. 4 a.) Lost. 

(11) Wu-li4h-sheu-£ru-lli-hwui, * Amit&yus-tathigata-parshad,' i.e. the 
Septra spoken by Buddha (Fo-shwo .... ^ih understood) on the Tathdgata 
Amitdyus, at an assembly. 2 fasc. By BodhirUiti, A.D. 693-713, of the 
ThAn dynasty, A.D. 618-907. (AT'-yuen-lu, fasc. i, fol. 21 b.) Fourth of 
the five translations still in existence. No. 23 (5). 
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(la) T4-shan-wu-li4n-sheu-i&wih-yen-^in, ' Mahiyin&mit&yur-vyfiha- 
sAtra.' 3 fasc. By F4-hhien, a.d. 982-1001, of the later Sun dynasty,. 
A.D. 960-11^80. (Tir'-yuen-lu, fasc. 4, fol. 11 a.) Fifth of the five transla- 
tions still in existence. No. 863. 

None of these twelve Chinese titles reproduces the exact meaning of 
the title of SukhJlvatt-vyClha, or Amitibha-vyiiha ; but on the contrary, 
almost all of them agree with the title Amit^yur-vyOha, or Amit&yus- 
s^ra. For the above seven missing translations, see the Kh&i-yuen-lu, 
fasc. 14, fol. 3 b seq. 

Besides the five translations, there is a work entitled T4-o-mi-tho-^in, 
lit. * Large Amitiyus-sfttra,' in two fasciculi, No. 203. It was compiled 
by a Chinese minister. Win Zih-hhiu, in A.D. 11 60-11 6a, under the 
Southern Sun dynasty, A. D. 1127-1380, and consists of extracts from 
four of the five translations, Nos. 25, 26, 27, and 863. The compiler, 
however, did not compare those translations with the Sanskrit text, but 
trusted simply to his own judgment, or to the spiritual help of Avalo- 
kitefvara, for which, as he states in his preface^ he had always prayed in 
the course of his compilation. It is curious that he does not mention 
Bodhirui&i's translation of the same S(itra (No. 23. 5), which was made 
more than four centuries before, and is much better at least than No. 863, 
both in contents and composition. 

In the AT'-yuen-lu (fasc. i, fol. 21 b), Bodhiru^i's translation is said to 
agree with the Tibetan translation, which is mentioned in the Asiatic 
Researches^ vol. xx. p. 408. 

If we examine carefully the five translations which are still in existence, 
we see that, besides their disagreement in minor and unimportant points, 
there were at least three different texts or copies of the text, differing 
from each other considerably. The first and second translations seem 
to have been made from nearly the same text, excepting that all the 
Githis are left out in the second translation. The third and fourth 
translations seem to have been taken from almost the same text, 
excepting that the third translation has several additional chapters, 
which are given in the first and second translations also. The fifth 
translation stands by itself. 

The exact relation of the Sanskrit text to the five translations may be 
seen from the following comparative table : — 
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„ 13 (pp. 38-30). 


„ iib-ifa. 

It I5a-i5b: the 
sonofKingA^- 
tajatra, together 


„ iib-i4b. 
„ I4b-i5b: like 
1st trans. 


„ 19 a- 30 a. 


„ i9b-3oa. 


„ 5b-6a. 








i 

1 






with 500 sons of 












the 5'reshMin or 












rich merchant, 












KfLlavat(t),came 






1 






tohearBuddha's 






1 






sermon on the 34 












pra^idhfinas. 








^ 


" i3(pp-30-3«). 






„ 3oa-3i a. 


„ 30 a-30 b. 


„ 6 a-7 a. 


*• 14 Op- 3O' 






„ 30 a. 


„ 3ob-3ia. 




.. 15 (pp. 3^-33). 


» 16 a. 


„ I5b-i6a. 


„ i8a-i8b. 


„ 31 a. 


» 7 a-7 b. 


.. 16 (pp. 33-36). 


II, ib<4a. 


„ 33a-33b. 


„ aia-33a, 37 a 


.,31 a-33 a; II, 
4b-5a. 


„7b-8b. . 


" I7(PP.3<^37)« 


I, i6a-i6b; III. 
4a-7a, 


„ 16 a, 39b-43a. 


„ i8b-i9a. 


II, I a-i b. 


„8b-9a. 


., 18 (pp. 37-40). 


„ 18 a-3ob; II, 


„ I7b-i9b, 34a- 


„ 33 a-34 b. 


„ I b-3 a. 


„ 9a-ioa. 


' 


4b. 


34 b. 








„ i9(pp.4i>-43). 


„ i6b-i8a, 3ob; 
II, I3b-i3b. 


„ i6a-i7b, 19b- 
30 a, 3oa-3ia. 


„ 34 b-a5 a. 


„ 3 a-3 b. 


„ loa-iob. 
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Text. 



Chap, ao (p. 4a). 
» 21 (pp. 43-44). 



tt 



»t 



n 



tt 



tt 



tt 



tt 



It 



It 



tt 



tt 



It 



II 



tt 



aa (p. 44). 

33 (p. 44)- 
«4(PP.44-45). 
25 (PP- 45-46): 

5 verses. 
a6 (pp. 46-47). 

a; (P- 47)- 
a8 (pp. 47-48)- 

39 (P- 48)- 

30 (p. 48). 

31 (pp. 49-54) • 

19} verses. 



32 (PP- 54-55)- 

33 (PP- 55-56)- 

34 (P- S^)- 



35 (p. 56). 
» 36 (pp. 50-5 7). 



37 (PP- 5 7-58). 



» 38(pP-58-6a). 



., 39 (PP- 62-64). 
.. 40 (pp. 64-65). 
„ 4» (PP-66-69)- 



IsT Trans. 4fasc. 

▲.D. 147-186. 

By Lokaraksha. 

I, aob-aaa; II, 
I a-i b. 

II> 5 a-5 ^• 

„ 5 b - 6 b : on 

the comfortable 

state of the Bo- 

dhisattvas and 

Arhats after 

their bathing. 



Ill, 7a-8a, 
M 8 a-io b. 
„ iob-i3b. 

II, 15 a- 16 b. 

„ I3b-I9a: ai 
verses,of4Hnes, 
each line con- 
sisting of 6 cha- 
racters. 

„ aob-a5 a: a 
dialogue be- 
tween Buddhg 
and A^ta. 

„ 4a-4b. 

M asa-asb. 

III, ia-4a: Bud- 
dha's speech to 
A^ita. 



II, 6b-iab. 

.. I3lt>-i5a: *^ de- 
scription of the 
scene of Ami- 
t^yus' preaching 
the law. 

Ill,i3b-aaa; IV, 
ia-i5a: a full 
instruction on 
morality, given 
by Buddha to 
Maitreya. 

IV, I3a-i5a. 



2nd Trans, a fasc. 
A.D. aa3-253. 
By K' A^iien. 



I, aoa-aaa. 



ti 
t* 



a4b-35a. 
a5a-26a: like 
ist trans. 



II, I a-3 a. 
„ a a-4 b. 
„ 4b-7b. 
I, 32 a-32 b. 



„ 3ab-36a: like 
ist trans. 



tt 



*i 



tt 



a3b-a4a. 

36a-36b. 
36b-39b: like 
1st trans. 



„ a6a-3oa. 
It 3ia-3aa. 



II, 7b-a8b: like 
1st trans. 



„ a8b-3ob. 



8rd Trans. 3 fasc. 

A.D. 35a. 
BySanghavarman. 



I, a5a-36a. 
„ a6a-a7a. 



II, X a. 



,t I a. 

„ I a-i b. 

„ I b-a a. 

„ a a-a b. 

„ ab. 

„ a b-4 a : ao 
veises,of4lines, 
each line con- 
sisting of 5 cha- 
racters. 



I, a3a-a3a. 

II. 5 a. 
It 5 ** 



t> 5 a-5 b. 
tt 5^" 
„ 5 b-6 a. 

„ 6 a-6 b. 



„ 6 b-8 b. 
„8b-a3b: like 



1st trans. 



„33b-33a. 
It a3 a-a3 b. 
.1 23 h-25 a. 



4th Trans, a fasc. 5th Trans. 3 fasc 



A.D. 69.^-713. 
By Bodhiru>&i. 



II, 3 b-4 a. 
„ 4 a-4 b. 



tt 5 a. 
5 a-5 b. 



It 



it5^' 
„ 5 b-6 a. 

„ 6 a-6 b. 

„6b. 

„6b-7a. 

„7a-8a: la} 
verses,of4luies, 
each line con- 
sisting of 5 cha- 
racters. 



I, a3a-33a. 

II, 8 a. 

„ 8 a— 8 b. 



„8b. 
„8b. 
„ 8b-9b. 



., 9b-i3a. 



„X3a-i4b. 
„i4b-i5a. 
„i5a-i7a. 



A.O. 983-1001. 
By FA-hhien. 

II, lob-ii a. 
„ 1 1 a. 



„ iia-ix b. 
.. II b. 



„ iib-iaa. 

„ iaa-i3b. 

It I a b. 

„ iab-i3a. 

Ill, I a-i b. 

M I b-ab: 10 
verses, of 4 lines, 
each line con- 
sisting of 7 cha- 
racters. 

tt a b-3 b : a dia- 
logue between 
Bhagavat and 
Avalokitexvara. 

„ 3 b-4 b. 

ti4b- 
„ 4 b-5 a. 



It 



5 a-6 b. 



It 



It 



It 



6b-7b. 

7 b-8 a. 

8 a-9 b. 
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IX 



Text. 



Chap. 43 (pp. 69- 
70: 15 Bu- 
ddhas. 

" 4.3 (pp. 71-73)- 

». 44 (PP- 73-75): 
10 verses. 



»♦ 



«• 



45 (pp. 75-76). 

46 (pp. 76-77). 

47 (p. 77). 



1st Trans. 4fasc. 

A.D. 147-186. 

By Lokaraksha. 



IV, I5a-i7a: 13 
Buddhas. 



tt 



17 a-i8 b. 

II, 19 a- 20 a: 11 
verses of 4 lines, 
each line con- 
sisting of 6 cha- 
racters. 

IV, 18 b. 

„ 18 b. 



2no Trans. 2 fasc. 
A.D. 223-353. 
By K' AViien. 



3ro Trans. 2 fasc. 

A.D. 252. 
By Saqghavarman. 



4th Trans. 2 fasc. ' 6th Trans. 3 fasc. 



11,30 b-32 b: 
Buddhas. 



13 



*» 



32 b-33b. 



.. 33 1>-34 a. 
» 34 a. 



II, 25 a-26b: 13 
Buddhas. 

„ 26b-27 b. 

„ 4a-5a: 10 
verses of 4 lines, 
each line con- 
sisting of 5 cha- 
racters. 

„27b. 

.,27 b. 

„ 27b-28a 



A.D. 693-713. 
By Bodhirui^i. 



II, 17 a-i8 a 
Buddhas. 



13 



„ i8a-2ob 

„ 20b-2lb 



verses of 4 lines, 
each line con- 
sisting of 7 cha- 
racters. 

„ 2 1 b-2 2 a. 

„ 22 a-22 b. 

« 22 b. 



A.D. 982-1001. 
By Fi-hhien. 



Ill, 9 b-ii a: 13 
Buddhas. 

„ II a-ii b. 

„ iib-i2 a: 5j 
verses of 4 lines, 
each line con- 
sisting of 7 cha- 
racters. 

,.i2b-i3a, 

>. 13 a- 
.»i3a. 



Among the five translations in existence, the third translation has 
always been considered the best in China and Japan. There are 
numerous commentaries on it, compiled by Chinese and Japanese 
Buddhist priests who belonged to various schools. 

There is a third SOtra on the description of Sukhftvatt, which was 
translated into Chinese twice, with the same title as the Fo-shwo- 
kw4n-wu-Mn-sheu-fo-^in, lit. * Buddhabhishita-amitdyur-buddha- 
dhy4na(.^)-s(itra.* Sometimes the seventh character *fo* or 'Buddha* is 
omitted. Both translations were made under the earlier Sun dynasty, 
A. D. 420-479, by two Indians, named Kdlaya^as and Dharmamitra 
respectively. Dharmamitra's translation had been lost in A. D. 730, when 
the Khdi-yuen-lu was compiled. 

This translation by Kdlayaj^as (A.D. 42^, No. 198), Sahghavarman's 
translation of Sie Larger Sukh4vatt-vySTiir(A. D. 25a, No. 27), andTCumdra- 
^iva's translation oftHe Smaller SukhAvatl-vyiiha (about A.D. 405, No. 200) 
are called the Three SOtras of the PxJL£e-LaiuL.S£Ct» in China and Japan. 
Neither the Sanskrit text nor the Tibetan translation of the S(itra on 
Sukh4vat!, translated by KAlaya^as, is yet known. But it is equally 
famous, being commented on by several learned priests. The Sanskrit 
title of this Sdtra may also have been Sukhdvati-vydha, as it contains 
a minute account of both the animate and inanimate objects in Sukh&vati, 
which are to be meditated on by the believers in Amit&yus. The objects 
are divided into sixteen classes, so that the S&tra is sometimes called 
Shi-liu-kwan./&in, lit. *S6tra of the Sixteen Kinds of Meditation.' 

The Three SCltras of the Pure-Land sect above mentioned are 

c [III. a.] 
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commonly called (i) Td-y&in (D ai-ki o) or * Large Sfltra/ (2) Kw4n->&in 
(Kwan-gio) or 'Sfitra of Meditation/ and (3) Si&o-^in (Shio-kio) or 
' Small Sdtra/ 

But although the SukhAvatt-vyAha and, more particularly, the Larger 
Sukh4vat!-vy{llha, was so widely studied, translate^, and commented upon 
in China and Japan, all efforts for obtaining a MS. of the Sanskrit text, 
either from Japan or from China or from Corea, have hitherto proved 
vain, and even the hope of future success has been very much reduced. 

I had a visit last year from a Chinese Buddhist, an excellent scholar^ 
Yang Wen-hoei, who has devoted the whole of his life, in con- 
nection with his friend MiAo-khyng (died in 1881), to a new edition 
of the Chinese Tripi/5aka. He had travelled for that purpose during* 
thirteen years, collecting alms to enable him to defray the expense 
I of his costly undertaking. He has published already more than 3000 
* volumes, and he thinks it will take him ten or twenty years more to 
finish his task. The Chinese Government does not help him, as few 
^... \ ^ only> among the officials,now believe in Buddhism. He therefore follows, % 
as he said, the old maxim of * gathering the hairs from under the arm- 
pit of foxes, and thus making a garment.' He publishes as much as 
he can with the alms he is able to collect 

When I asked him whether in his travels from monastery to monastery 

he had ever met with any Sanskrit or P41i MSS., he told me that he 

' had never seen any, and that there was at present hardly a single 

Chinese priest who knew Sanskrit. And when I inquired what he 

thought could have become of the Sanskrit MSS. which, as we know, 

were exported from India to China in very large numbers, from the 

/ first to at least the twelfth century, he replied that since the time of 

the Thang and Sung dynasties (a. D. 618-1280) several old pagodas 

had been burnt, and that the MSS. had most likely perished with them. 

. However, as Sanskrit MSS. had formerly been preserved in such places 

as Shen-si (the eighth of the eighteen provinces of modem China), 

Shan-si (the sixth), Ho-nan (the seventh), and Peking, he promised, 

after his return to his own country, to visit these Northern places, in order 

to ascertain whether any Sanskrit MSS. might still be discovered there. 

When all hope of new material had thus for the present, at least, 
to be surrendered, it became a question whether it would be possible 
or desirable to attempt to restore a text of the Larger Sukh4vatl-vy(iha 
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with the MSS. now at hand. There are five MSS. in Europe: one 
at the Royal Asiatic Society in London (A), one in the Bodleian 
Library (B), one at Cambridge (C), and two at Paris (P and p) ^. 

Four of these, A, B, C, and P, have been copied and carefully col- 
lated by Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio and Mr. Kasawara ; one, p, has been 
consulted in certain passages only. 

When I endeavoured with these materials to restore a text, I soon 
found that the task was almost impossible. All these MSS. come from 
one and the same country, from Nepal, and in all difficult passages they 
almost always share the same corruptions and omissions. 

I pointed out on a former occasion that these corruptions must have 
crept into the Sanskrit texts of the Northern Buddhist literature at 
a very early time, even before the time when the Chinese translations 
were made, for we find that some of these translations presuppose 
corruptions which we now find in our Nepalese MSS., but which we 
can easily prove to be corruptions. 

Thus we read in the Lalita-vistara (ed. Calc. p. 543, 1. 8) : — 

ATakshur anityam adhruvai/f tatha ^rotaghr4«ai« ^ihvApi, 
K&ya-mana-du^kh& an&tma api riktasvabhiva^nyd//. 

Here the metre shows that we must omit^hvipi in the first, and Kdya- 
mana in the second line. They are additions, and very natural addi- 
tions, to the original text. But when we take Divdkara's translation, 
the F4n-kw4h-t4-^w4n-yeh-^ih, which was made about A. D. 685, we find 
both ^ihv4pi, * also the tongue,' and K&ya-mana, * body and mind,' repro- 
duced, and we find exactly the same in the far later Tibetan version. 

In the same chapter (p. 527), after Upaka had asked Bhagavat how 
he could bear witness of himself, and claim for himself the names of 
Arhat and 6^ina, Buddha answers : — 

Gink hi mSidrisSi gntyk ye pr&pt& If ravakshayam 
Gitk me p&pak& dharm&s tenops^ino hy aham. 

Here the last pida is clearly wrortg in metre and matter. There is no 
such word as ups^ina, and the P&li version of the same verse (Mah4- 
vagga, vol. i. p. 8) shows that the Sanskrit text must have been * tenopaka 
^no hy aham,' the sense being, ' Those who, like me, have reached the 

' Selected Essaysj vol. ii. pp. 343-345. 
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destruction of all frailties are to be known as Cinas ; all evil dispositions 
have been conquered by me, therefore, O Upaka, I am a G^ina, a 
conqueror.' 

Here, again, there is no trace of the vocative Upaka, O Upaka ! in 
DivcLkara's translation ; and, whatever the Chinese translator may have 
had before him, it could hardly have been tenopaka ^ino hy aham. 

The fact is, that it would be almost impossible to restore a correct 
and readable text of any single page of the Sukh^vatt-vytiha, if it were 
not for the great uniformity of Buddhist phraseology, and the constant 
repetitions of the same words and the same phrases. 

Take such a passage as p. 41, 1. 3. Here the MSS. read : — 

A. C. W?<'lft.^c|i<<ri1o|,ii i ^ii i Hi^<rd I 

p. w^ftg'F^irero^Tj'n^tfif 1 

I have printed ^^Tfbii^TORirt^lTrnptmftfir, and I believe, after reading 
the Lalita-vistara, p. 331, II. 5-7, most scholars will agree that the 
emendation, though bold, is certain. 

I had hoped at first that, more particularly for difficult passages, the 
Chinese translations would have been of great assistance. But, with 
few exceptions, they have proved of very little use. The Chinese trans- 
lators, if they were Chinese, do not seem to me to have possessed, as 
a rule, such a knowledge of Sanskrit as would enable them to make 
out really difficult passages. They therefore either pass them by, or 
give the general meaning only, and in some cases a decidedly wrong 
meaning. The impression left on my mind, after reading some of those 
Chinese translations, is that they often contain the result of a conversa- 
tion between an Indian and a Chinese Buddhist ; the former explaining 
rather than translating the words of the original, the latter writing down 
something that should convey the meaning and be intelligible to Chinese 
readers. 

In some cases the misunderstandings in the Chinese translations are 
due to the indistinctness of the Sanskrit MSS. Thus in the Lalita- 
vistara, p. ^^4, 1. 4, the Sanskrit text speaks of the king of Hastindpura, 
pft«^/ava-kula-pras{ita, * born of the race of the Pa;/^/avas.' DivAkara, in 
his Chinese translation, gives at first the name of the P4«^avas rightly, 
but when he comes to the reasons why the Bodhisattva should not be 
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born in the family of the king of Hastindpura, he writes : * Because that 
king is a eunuch.' Nothing is said of this in the Sanskrit text, and we 
can only suppose that the Chinese translator or hTs assistant misread 

^ifw for i|ni* 

I therefore should have preferred to give up the idea of publishing the 
Sanskrit text of the SukhAvatl-vyOha, at least for the present, hoping 
that better MSS. might still be discovered. But my tAyoLpupil^^were 
very anxious to carry back with them to their own country a Sanskrit 
text of a work which is of the highest importance to their coreligionists 
in China and Japan. 

The two texts of the SukhAvatt^^jdUia, the smaller and the larger, and 
the Amitiyur-buddha-dhyaiia-^tra, form together the whole foundation of 
t heir r eligion, while all the other canonical books of the Tripi/aka possess 
in their eyes a secondary authority only. That religion counts m illions 
4 > of followers in China and Japan. It may be called a branch of Buddhism, 

:^ but on some of the most essential points of religion it differs so widely 
from what we are accustomed to understand by Buddhism, that much 
confusion would be avoided by assigning to it a different name altogether. 
Whereas the religion of Ceylon, Burmah, and Siam may well be called 
Buddhism, as being founded on the personal teaching of Buddha S&kya- 
muni, there is another religion in China, Japan, and Corea, in which the 
Buddha 54kyamuni plays a very subordinate part, having only to pro- 
claim the teaching of former Buddhas. As the highest object of this 
teaching is the attainment of Bodhi or Samyak-sambodhi, Bodhism 
might be a useful name to distinguish that religion from B u^ d hism. 

To Jhis religion of B g^his m belongs the s^ct of the ^ Piure LandZ ^aad 
to this sect of the ' Pure Uand * belong the two priests, who came to 
Oxford in 1879 to study Sanskrit with a special view of reading their 
sacred writings in the original Sanskrit, and testing the correctness of 
the various and considerably varying Chinese translations to which the 
members of the Shin-shiu sect have hitherto looked as their highest 
authorities in matters of faith. They and their coreligionists knew, of 
course, that the five Chinese translations of the Larger Sukhdvati-vydha 
could not all be correct ; but in order to know which of them was right in 
any particular place, they felt that it was absolutely necessary to have re- . 
course to the Sanskrit original, from which every one professes to be taken. 

Under these circumstances I thought it right to do what could be 
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done in order to publish a readable and, with the exception of a few 
corrupt passages, a correct text of the Larger Sukhdvati-vy(iha. I trust 
that, even though far from perfect, this edition will be productive of some 
practical good in Japan and China, while I have no doubt that in Europe 
critical scholars will accord to it the same indulgence which every editio 
princeps has a right to claim, particularly in a branch of literature 
hitherto almost unexplored. 

The first te^tt composed in this peculiar Buddhist Sanskrit, the Lalita- 
vistara, was published at Calcutta, in 1853-1877, by Rajendralal Mitra. 

This was followed in 1873 by the K&ra/w?a-vy{iha, published at Cal- 
cutta by Satyavrata Samasrami. 

In Europe the first attempt at a critical edition of a Sanskrit Buddhist 
text was made by myself in publishing, with the help of MSS. from Japan, 
the text and translation with notes of the Smaller SukhAvatt-vyilha *. 

This was followed by an abridgment of the MeghasMra, with transla- 
tion and notes, published by Mr. Cecil Bendall, in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, 1880. 

In 1 88 1 appeared my edition of the text of the V%g;ra^^//edik4, the 
Diamond-cutter, based upon MSS. from Japan, in the An ec dot a 
Oxoniensia, Aryan Series, vol. i. part i. 

The last and most important contribution to this new branch of 

Sanskrit scholarship is the edition of the Mah^vastu, published in 

1 881, by M. Senart 

\ These few texts, with the addition of some shorter extracts published 

/ from time to time by Hodgson, Burnouf, Foucaux, and Peer, are all that 

^ we possess as yet of Buddhist Sanskrit literature ; arid those who have 

worked in this recently opened mineTknow Best themselves how uncertain 

the ground still is on which they have to stand and to carry on their work. 

There is, however, a great difference between the prose and the poetical 
portions of these Sanskrit texts. The prose portion can be restored with 
greater certainty and tolerable accuracy, not so much with the help of 
MSS. which, with the exception of those coming from Japan, seem to be 
the very worst of Sanskrit MSS., as by means of the constant repetitions 
and the almost stereotyped character of the general style of these 
Buddhist SiHtras. It will be seen that in the prose portions I have often 

' Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1880; Selected Essays, vol ii. p. 313. 
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taken very great liberties with the MSS., knowing with almost absolute 
certainty what was the only possible reading. I had also for these prose 
portions the assistance of the grammar which, though by no means 
Pa^inean, is yet not without definite rules. Another liberty I have taken 
was to add numbers to the long strings of names. 

But in the metrical portions the difficulties are far greater. The 
metrical dialects of the Buddhist SOtras have never, so far as we know, 
been studied grammatically by native scholars. For Palli and for other 
Fr&krit dialects we have native grammarians who tell us, at all events, 
what they thought to be the correct forms. But for the so-called Gdthft 
dialects we are left without any such help. The MSS. are written by 
scribes who, whether they were learned or unlearned, had nothing to 
guide them, whose great temptation, if they were scholars, was to 
discover Sanskrit forms under Prftkrit disguises*, or who, if they knew 
what diplomatic accuracy meant, were left to decipher, as well as they 
could, the very peculiar and, in some cases, very uncertain letters of the 
ancient MSS. before them^. Bumouf ascribed the introduction^ if not the 
invention, of new words, such as the Pili A'dturanta^ instead of the Sanskrit 
ATaturanga, to the ambiguity of the letters of the ancient alphabets*. 

^ See on this point the excellent remarks of M. Senart, in the Introduction to his 
edition of the Mahivastu, p. xiii. 

' The following is a list of letters most likely to be mistaken for each other ; see 
Klatt, De Cinakyae Sententiis, 1873 ; Senart, Mah&vastu, vol. i. p. xi ; — 



f 

n 

if 

I 

7 



I 



z 



w 
w 

HI 

w 



c9 

Z 

f 

f 
1| 



' Bumouf, Lotus, p. 582. 
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All I can pretend to have done in these so-called Gith^-portions is, 
for all difficult passages, to have put the reader in possession of the 
evidence supplied by the four MSS., and to have given the rest as the 
MSS., the metre, and the grammar, so far as they are known, seemed to 
require. I make no secret of my own dissatisfaction with the little 
I have been able to do. Still a beginning has to be made, and the 
difficulties which we have to encounter in these editiones principes 
are after all the same which the classical scholars of the fifteenth century 
had to face, and which they faced manfully. Many a corrupt passage had 
to be allowed to stand, and was repeated again and again in subsequent 
editions, till at last a wider knowledge of the literature and the greater 
critical ingenuity of later scholars have slowly purified our Greek and 
Latin texts. It will be the same, I hope, with these texts, and I have 
little doubt that the Sanskrit scholars of the future will make allowance 
for the difficulties which we, poor beginners, had to encounter, and be 
more sparing than certain classical scholars in their use of inepte and 
absurd e, when hereafter they come to publish their critical editions of 
these Sanskrit texts. 

If I have erred, it is, I believe, in having often allowed the readings of 
the MSS. to remain, when it would have been easy to alter them. Thus 
on p. 8, 1. 17, I have, on the strength of all the MSS., retained ^rabhidhya, 
though it would have been easy to change it into irabhishya. In a 
language which allows such gerunds as kritvani, j'ruwitvA, srinxxya^ 
junitv4, .mnitya, pr4pu«itv4, ^hitvA, ^hya\ buddhitv^ karitya, kari- 
y^a, sthihiya, dadiya, dadia, etc., I thought that a termination dhya, 
representing the Vedic dhyai, might not be impossible ; but I must 
confess that I have never met with an analogous form *. 

On p. y, 1. 13, bhosishu is no doubt a very irregular form, but I left it, 
because we have the F&li ahosi, which would presuppose a possible G^th4 
form abhosishu^, instead of the more regular abhClshishu^*^ The use of 
s for sh we have in such words as uposatha, upanisi (or upanijd), etc.^ 

' On p. 8, 1. 1, I have left^hyi, for^hya; see E. Miiller, Der Dialect der Gdthis, 
p. 30. 

' See Muir, Sanskrit Texts, vol. ii. pp. 1 19, 121 ; £. Miiller, Der Dialect der Githds, 
p. 29. 

' See Muir, Sanskrit Texts, vol. ii. p. 1 19; £. Miiller, Der Dialect der G&th&s, p. 29. 

* See Senart, 1. c p. xv. 
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On p. 19, 1. 4, I have left samdn^, even in the prose portion, as cor- 
responding to the P&li participle samino for sat. 

As we have the Vedic forms in ebhiA frequently used in the Gdthi 
portions, I have hesitated to suppress the form ebhi, apparently a 
singular (like Latin ibi), in such passages as p. 7, 1. 13 ; p. 8, 1. 8. 

There can be no doubt that the G&thd dialect admits locatives in smi 
and smin, such as ksha^asmi and ksha^asmin, also girismi and girismin. 
Still occasionally the MSS. are so consistent in writing ksha«e 'smin, that 
one fears to correct it, although we actually find such phrases as ksha- 
frasmi tasmin. (Saddharmapu/z^artka, v. 60.) 

The metre is often a great help in restoring the text of the G^thft 
portions, but here again the license of lengthening short, and shortening 
long vowels, is evidently very great ; and it is by no means clear, whether 
we should always write a long syllable short, because it counts as a 
short, and vice versa. Thus on p. 8, I. 9, I have written bhavishyami, 
but on the same page, 1. 17, I have retained gangA, though one MS. 
writes gag4. Agatn, on the same page, 1. 7, the last syllable of sam4- 
dhitas is used short, though followed by ^a. 

On all these points I can speak with great hesitation only. We want 
a far larger number of texts before we can hope to arrive at safe con- 
clusions. But the more I see of this peculiar Sanskrit, the more I feel 
convinced that we have in it something really historical, a language not 
bent and fashioned according to the rules of grammatical schools, but 
a language such as it was really spoken in different parts of India, before 
the Renaissance of Sanskrit Literature, about 400 a.D. I look upon the 
G&th^ portions, though far less grammatical, as decidedly older than the 
prose portions, and I think we can even now distinguish between at least 
two varieties of G&th& language, that of the story itself, generally intro- 
duced by tatredam u>&yate, and that of poetical portions interspersed 
in the prose story ^ There is also a marked difference between the 
G&th4 dialect of the Mahdvastu and that of the Sukh4vatt-vy{iha, and 
we shall probably not go far wrong, if we ascribe these dialectic varieties 
to the different localities in which certain Buddhist schools took their 
origin. In that case the dialect which we commonly call PAH, would 
likewise have to be considered as an ancient local dialect, phonetically 

' See £. Miiller, Der Dialect der GAth&s, p. 3. 

d [III. 2.] 
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far more corrupt than the G&th& dialects, but grammatically far more 
perfect, owing chiefly, I believe, to the scientific grammatical treatment 
which it received in India itself from a very early time. 

I have only to add that the credit, and likewise the responsibility, for 
the accurate collation of the four MSS. of the Sukhdvatl-vyflha belongs 
to my friend and pupil, Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio. To him is also due the 
translation of the Chinese version of the G&th& portions occurring in 
the SukhAvatl-vyftha, printed with the Chinese text, at the end of this 
edition, pp. 79-91. 

For the sake of students in Japan and China, and chiefly for the 
benefit of the members of the Shin-shiu sect, I have added the text of the 
Smaller Sukh&vatt-vy(iha, which, though printed in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, is diflicult to obtain in those distant countries. 

A short account of the Shin-shiu Se ct, or, as it is called in China, the 
Sect ofjthe ' Pure Land/ i. e. Sukhftvati, from the pen of Mr. Bunyiu 
Nanjio, will show the true importance of the texts here published in the 
history of religious thought, and prove, I hope, acce^ble to European 
students of religion to whom hitherto this important branch of Buddhism 
or Bodhism has been but little known. 



HISTORY OF THE ^P URE-LAND/ SECT, IN CHINA 

AND JAPAN. "" 

In China, this sect dates from the fourth century. In A. D. 381 
there was a priest named Hwui-yuen, a disciple of T4o-«ln, who founded 
a monastery on the Lii-shan or the Lii hill. Afterwards he had another 
monastery built on the east of the hill, where he had a pond dug, in 
which he planted a white lotus. The twelve leaves of the lotus flower 
were made to turn according to the waves, and this was used for dividing 
the day and the night into portions of six hours each. Here Hwui- 
yuen with his fellow-believers practised his religion, meditating on 
Amit&yus. After a time there came together one hundred and twenty- 
three men, who embraced the same belief. Hwui-yuen at once installed 
the images of the * Three Holy Beings of the Western Quarter,' namely, 
Buddha Amitaj^usor Amitibha, and the two Bodhisattvas AvaiqkitM^ra 
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and Mah&sth&mapr&pta. Thus he established his school, which was 
called Po-ITen-sho, or Vvhfte-Lotus School. One of his friends composed 
a prayer, and others wrote hymns on the Buddh&nusmr/ti-sam&dhi, or 
the ' meditation called intense thought on Buddha Amit^yus/ wishing to 
be born in his Pure Land after death. 

Hwui-yuen sent some of his disciples to India and collected some 
Sanskrit texts. He also introduced many SCitras and Vinaya works 
from other parts of China. He invited Buddhabhadra, and translated 
some Sanskrit texts with him. These were not, however, the works 
containing the description of Sukh&vatt. He himself wrote a treatise on 
the nature of Dharma, in which he asserted the eternity of Nirv&;ia. 
This treatise is said to have been approved by Kum&rs^fva, who was his 
contemporary. Hwui-yuen died in A. D. 416*. 

Besides the SnialkL^Snkhflvattr.vy6ba^ Kumftrs^va translated, about 
A.D. 405, N&g&r^una's DajabhOmi-vibh&shd-^stra, No. 11 80 of the 
Chinese Tripi/aka. In the ninth of the 35 chapters of this 5istra, Ndg&r* 
^na explains the doctrine of Amit&yus or Amit&bha, as taught by Buddha 
in both the large and small texts of the Sukhdvati-vyiiha,Nos. 23 (5), 25, 
a6, 27, 863 (large), 199, 200 (small). Ndg&r^na (Lun-shu, or Riu-^riu) 
is therefore looked upon as the first patriarch after Buddha in teaching 
this doctrine ; though there was Ajvaghosha before him in India, who 
quotes a SOtra which seems to be the Sukhclvati-vy(iha. Ajvaghosha's 
work — *Mah4y4na-jraddhotp4da-j4stra,' Nos. 1249, 1250 — was not 
translated into Chinese till A. D. 553. 

In his work above mentioned (chap. 9 of No. 1180), NAgjL^gima intro- 
duces a famous simile, when he says : * There are innumerablsLgates or 
forms of the Law of Buddha, just as there are" paths in the world either 
difficult or easy. To travel by land on foot is painful, but to cross the 
water by ship is pleasant. The way of the Bodhisattvas is the same. 
Some are practising (religious austerities) diligently with pain, others 
are able to attain to the state of " not returning again *' ( Avaivartya) by 
means of the easy practice, viz. by faith (in Amit&yus)^.' 

In A. D. 529, Bodhiru^i translated a short treatise on the Sukh&vati- 

' Kio-san-^han, No. 1490, fasc. 6, fol. i a seq. Tsih-thu-shan-hhien-lu, fasc. 2, 
fol. I a seq. 

' For the life and works of Nig&r^na, see the Tsin-thu-shan-hhien-lu, fasc. i, 
fol. 21 b seq., and No. 3 in Appendix I of my Catalogue of the Buddhist Tripi/aka. 

d 2 
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vyfiha, written by Vasubandhu (Thien-tsin, or Ten-^in)\ It is entitled 
Aparimitiyus-sCltra-jclstra, or * Amit4yus-siitra-upade^a,' No. 1204. On 
account of the authorship of this treatise, Vasubandhu is looked upon as 
the second patriarch in teaching the doctrine of Amit&yus or Amitdbha. 

It was this Bodhiru^i who blamed the Chinese priest Than-lwAn 
(Don-ran), when the latter asked him whether there was in the Law of 
Buddha a way of having a long life and even escaping from death. 
Bodhiru/ti showed Thin-lw&n the Statra of the Sixteen Kinds of Medita- 
tation (on SukhAvatt), — No. 198, translated A.D. 424, — and explained to 
him that a man who learns this SCltra only, can be freed from all troubles 
and obtain a very long life, a life of immeasurable or incomparable 
length. Thin-lwin then wrote a commentary on Vasubandhu's treatise 
on the Sukhivati-vyiiha, in which he quotes Ndgdr^una's work already 
alluded to. He also composed many verses in praise of Amitdyus 
and his Sukh^vati, and of Nigclr^una. Th&n-lw^n (Don-ran) is the 
third of the seven patriarchs of the doctrine of Amit^yus, according 
to the Shin-shiu. He died in A.D. 542 ^ 

In A.D. 628, Tio-^Ao (Dd-shaku), the fourth patriarch of the Shin- 
shiu, died. He left one work, which is a collection of accounts concerning 
the doctrine of Amit^yus. He honestly followed the example of Thin- 
Iw&n, and deeply meditated on Amit4yus, repeating the name of this 
Buddha 70,000 times every day^ 

His immediate disciple Sh4n-tao (Zen-d6), the fifth patriarch of the 
Shin-shiu^ very famous, as he wrote five works on this doctrine, and 
taught the people most diligently. . One of his five works is a commen- 
tary on the Sfttra of the Sixteen Kinds of Meditation. He was the 
greatest teacher of this doctrine in China*. 

Both before and after these three Chinese patriarchs, there were 
numerous priests and laymen in China, who are said to have followed 
this doctrine, though their views were not always the same as those of 

' For the life and works of Vasubandhu, see the Tsih-thu-shan-hhien-lu, fasc. i^ 
fol. 24 b seq., and No. 6 in Appendix I of my Catalogue. 

* For the life of Thdn-lwin, see the Tsih-thu-wan, fasc. 5, fol. 4 a seq., and Tsih- 
thu-shah-hhien-lu, fasc. 2, fol. 10 b seq. 

' For the life of Tio-Mo, see the Tsih-thu-shan-hhien-lu, fasc. 2, fol. 28 a seq. 

* For the life of Sh^n-tio, see the Tsih-thu-wan, fasc. 5, fol. 5 a seq., and Tsih-thu- 
shaii-hhien-lu; fasc. 2^ fol. 34 a seq. 
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the patriarchs\ The schools of Thien-th4i and Shin continue to hold the 
doctrine of Amitclyus in China, though in a somewhat different way. 

In Japan, the principal sect of the doctrine of the ' Pure Land' dates 
from the twelfth century of the Christian era. But long before that date 
this doctrine was known there. In A.D. 640 the third Chinese translation 
of the Large Sukh&vatt-vydha now in existence was lectured on by a 
priest named Ye-on, in the presence of the Emperor Zi6-mei*. In A.D. 
774 a nun, who was called by the official title of ATiu-^id, and who died 
in her thirty-ninth year, R said to have been a believer in this doctrine ^. 
In A.D. 972 a priest, Ku-ya by name, who died in his seventieth year, 
and is said to have been a son of the Emperor Dai-go (reigned from 
A. D. 898 to 930), taught this doctrine to the people in Kioto, then the 
Imperial capital^. There is still a certain number of his followers there, 
who from time to time assemble in a small temple, in which his statue is 
installed, within the large temple, Roku-haramitsu-^i (ShaZ-pAramita- 
vihira), in Kioto. 

In A.D. 1017 another teacher, Gen-shin, also called Ye-shin, died in his 
seventy-sixth year*. He was a priest of the Ten-dai sect, but truly 
followed the orthodox doctrine of Amitdyus, agreeing with the opinions 
of the Chinese priest Sh4n-t4o (Zen-d6), the fifth patriarch of the Shin- 
shiu. In A.D, 984-985 he wrote a work entitled W6-^6-y6-shiu, or 
' Collection of Important information on the doctrine of going to be 
born in Sukh&vati.' On account of the authorship of this useful book he 
is considered to be the sixth patriarch of this doctrine, according to the 
Shin-shiu. 

About a century later, there were two priests, Y6-kwan and Ri6-nin, 
the former died in A.D. mi, and the latter in 113a*. Y6-kwan left 
a work entitled W6.^i6-^iu-in, or ' Ten Causes for going to be born in 
Sukh4vati.' Ri6-nin founded his sect in A.D. 1127. His sect is called 
after its principle, Yu-dzd-nen-butsu, or * Circulation of the Merit of 
Remembering Buddha AmitAyus or repeating his name,' that is to say, 

* See the Tsin-thu-shan-hhien-lu, or Records or Memoirs of the Sages and Wise 
Men of the Pure-Land Sect, compiled by Phah Tshii-thsih, in A.D. 1783; and its 
continuations, by two others, about A.D. 185a 

^ See the Nihon-shd-ki, and Koku-shi-riaku, fasc. i, fol. 24 b. 

• Butsu-zd-dzu-i, fasc. 5, fol. 9 b. * Ibid., fol. 4 a. * Ibid., fol. 9 b. 
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when one repeats the name of Amitiyus — (Na-mu-a-mi-da-butsu, i. e. 
Namo 'mit4)mshe or 'mit&bhdya Buddhiya) — for another or others, both 
will equally receive the favour of Buddha. This is one of the eleven 
different Buddhist sects in Japan at the present day. 

The principal sect of the doctrine of the * Pure Land ' was first estab- 
lished in Japan by Gen-ku, who had the other name H6-nen, in A.D. 1 174, 
when he was forty-two years of age. He was formerly a priest of the Ten- 
dai sect, and discovered this doctrine in the works of the Chinese teacher 
Sh4n-tio (Zen-d6), after repeated and careful examinations^ to which 
he is said to have been led by the work of Gen-shin, the sixth patriarch. 
After his discovery, he left the Ten-dai sect, and taught the people 
this practical doctrine. He had more than 380 disciples, among whom 
there were many distinguished priests. He wrote a work at the request 
of his disciple Yen-shid, a retired prime minister. In this work he quotes 
several authorities, and adds many important notes. He also compiled a 
commentary on the Three Sutras of the Pure-Land sect. His writings, 
both in Chinese and Japanese, are numerous. His sect was so flourishing, 
that many priests of other powerful old sects were very much afraid lest 
their own sects would perish. They consequently accused him as a false 
teacher, and in his seventy-fifth year, A.D. 1207, Gen-ku was exiled to the 
province of To-sa, in the Shi-koku, or Four-Province island. But he was 
set free and called back to Kioto in A. D. laii. In the following spring 
he died, being eighty years of age. There are many works on the life of 
Gen-ku. He is the last, of the seven patriarchs, according to the Shin- 
shiu sect, established by his greatest disciple Shin-ran, thirteen years 
after the death of Gen-ku. 

Soon after Gen-ku's death, however, some of his other disciples founded 
their own sects, of which two are now in existence under the same 
name of 2i6-do-shiu, or ' Sect of the Pure Land.* The founders of these 
two sects are Ben-a, of t&e A"in-zei-ha, or Sect of the Western Island, 
where he lived ; and Shi6-ku, of the Sei-zan-ha, or Sect of the Western 
Hill near Kioto. Ben-a died in A.D. 1238, and Shid-ku in 1247 ^ 

Although Gen-ku established the principal sect of the doctrine of 
the Pure Land, his leading opinions were almost forgotten after his 
death. But in A.D. 1224, i. e. the thirteenth year from his death, his 



^ Butsu-je6-dzu-i, fasc. 5, fol. 9 b. 
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greatest disciple, Shin-ran, established his sect, with the view of main- 
taining the principles of his teacher Gen-ku. Shin-ran called his sect 
Zi6-d6-shin-shiu, or True Sect of the Pure Land, now shortened into 
Shin-shiu, or True Sect. In the same year he compiled a work, collect- 
ing numerous maxims and adding short but important notes. Shin -ran 
was bom in the noble family of Hino in Kioto, in A. D. 1173. ^" ^'^ 
ninth year, A. D. 118 1, he became a priest of the Ten-dai sect, which he 
left in his twenty-ninth year, A. D. 1201. Then he became a disciple of 
Gen-ku, and shared the misfortune of the latter in his thirty-fifth year, 
A.D. 1M7, when he was exiled to the province of Ye^ti-go. Five years 
after he was set free, and he travelled through the north-eastern provinces 
during twenty years, preaching the doctrine of the Pure Land. He was 
in his fifty-second year when he established his sect. After that he wrote 
several books, both in Chinese and Japanese, in which he firmly established 
his system of teaching faith and morality equally, while prohibiting 
strictly all kinds of superstitious practices. In A. D. 1267,, Shin-ran died, 
when he was ninety years of age. Before and after his death, his dis- 
ciples and descendants (as he was a married priest) have constantly gone 
to different places, and made the True Sect of the Pure Land known to 
the people. There are many works on the life of Shin-ran. 

There is another and still later sect of this doctrine of the Pure Land, 
called ^'i-shiu, or Sect which performs worship at fixed times — six times 
in a day and night. It was founded by the Japanese priest Ippen, in 
A.D. 1276, who died in 1289^ 

Besides the above four sects, viz. Yu-dzfl-nen-butsu-shiu, Zi6-do-shiu, 
Shin-shiu, and Zi-shiu, there is another sect called Ten-dai (Thien-thfti, 
in Chinese sound), which also holds the doctrine of * the Pure.Lan.dj' while 
in the six remaining Buddhist sects, still existing in Japan, this doctrine 
is generally not taught. • 

The following two tables will show the result of the religious census of 
1880, with the dates of the establishment of the eleven Buddhist sects in 
Japan. 

The number of the Shinto temples, and of the preachers and students 
professing the Shinto faith, has been added for the sake of comparison. 
The Shinto temples in Japan are numerous, but the number of preachers 
and students is comparatively small. 

* Butsu-z6-dzu-i, fasc. 5, fol. 10 a. 
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1. SHINTOIST and BUDDHIST TEMPLES (YASHIRO AND TERA 

RESPECTIVELY) IN JAPAN. 



Sect. 



Shintd 



1. Hossd . . . 

2. Ten-dai* . . 

3. Shin-gon . . 

4. Yu-dzii-nen-butsu 

5. Zi6-d6^ . . 

6. Rin-zai . . . 

7. Shin-shiu* . . 

8. S6-t6 . . . 

9. Niii-ren . . 

10. Zi-shiu* . . 

11. W6-baku . . 



Date. 



First established about a.d. 
660, but included in the Shin- 
gon from A. D. 1872 to 1882. 

A.D. 805 

816 

1127 

1 1 74, or about 1220 . 
IT91 



9) 



f} 
I) 



1224 
1227 

1253 
1276 

1624 



Number. 



4,785 

12,928 

362 

8,314 

6,155 
19,208 

14.334 

4,970 

525 

577 



Total. 



186,702 



72,158 



* Nos. 2, 4, 5, 7, 10 are the sects among which the doctrine of the Pure Land is 
wholly or partially taught. 



2. SHINTOIST AND BUDDHIST PREACHERS AND STUDENTS. 



Sect. 


Preachers. 




Students 


I. 




Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Shintd .... 


21,311 


no 


1,493 


68 


1,561 


I. Hoss6 












2. Ten-dai .... 


4,694 


60 


808 


18 


826 


3. Shin-gon . . . 


9,335 


71 


1,957 


18 


1,975 


4. Yu-dzii-nen-butsu 


296 


13 


III 


8 


119 


5. Zid-do .... 


10,427 


209 


2,188 


418 


2,606 


6. Rin-zai .... 


5,919 


135 


1,256 


157 


1,413 


7. Shin-shiu . . . 


24,699 


2 


5,194 


• . 


5,194 


8. S6.t6 .... 


16,093 


620 


3,098 


692 


3,790 


9. Ni>ti-ren . . . 


5,370 


78 


1,202 


30 


1,232 


10. Zi-shiu .... 


497 


8 


103 


■ . 


103 


II. W6-baku . . . 


471 


17 


99 




99 




99,112 


1,323 


17,509 


1,409 


18,918 



Oxford, May 1883. 



IRlfN Iff ^§#lfiu<H«'^i|l « 
TT^ IWT ^ I l4*ri^«^H^ H^l^l^ TTflPJ^* ftflfll 

i*<<*4^iiil5 : ^ftij^Pcil: ^gf^giw- 




* In B. only, ^ H left out in A. ' ^ left out in A. * P. adds ifft'flniTJ^. 

* ^unrown A. c. 'juTlfiijiMt) b. ^pjnrow^ p. • iw a. c. iw b. 

^irnig^? •iro^rwnft«rA. irminrtp. inrwrrB. iwr^tiwrnwc. 
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cfnrair^ 




^nft^^ 4i<i«irai8^ H^jHiiim^ ^'^- 

^ ^K*nui*f5W?"^ ^ifi^TOR'fsi^ ^nft^^^^' 
^ Hff^^^e^i (Hisi^^o^ 5ffi^^<i^ <lii^^^^ 



' ^Ji4VI<l4i|)j> p. The other MSS. km! ^|^ ^ ^<'. * <lfl4ilAI4^4 C 

*^P, ^C. ^«^ftr^A.B. "i^P.C. »f^A. flEVTB. f^l^C. 

* Vfroi C. ^frr^ P. Vfmj^ll? Firom Kumii* to Ananda left out in A. B. 
^ Bee, however, PA«i, viii. 4, 5. ' ^V^itW, twice, P. V/in, meant for i|S^, twice, C. 

* VTjWlN C. '<* ^ni^ *« C. P. See to these names the SmaDer Sakhlvaitt- 
vjrftba, i I { Lai, Viit, p. i. " Cf. Lai. Vist. p. 536, 1. 7. 



II ^4Sm^«^: II 




fir^:tfhTfH^^:i?ranqTft^iTm Hii^%ii<jH<^^<SrH^^ 
^Rl"*^'^''' trftspr 'i^R^ M'^'^<ifi ^kf^R^ iRrtfHi^i 

^l^^a[WR^fti tjH^'^^riH^ri*4<*4l0^4»^ril^^^ l 



^TO»P. ^A. niT B. deest in C. 

nwiftifrt^ p. • ^ c. 

PAn. VIII. 4, i8. 



* wthnrrftRT a. b. c. iin^- 

* fff A. p. C. See, however, 
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4 H ^<^Mril«lj$: II 

^r^H^ v{f^ ^H\m m^m nfiWT^ ^g^^iP^iJi^ 



^T?l% I w^^ |#t: I inn ^n^ inmffi hhi^^^- 



^ From V^V^ to ^^ deest in C. B., and ^AHH^fl stands in P. only. ' TWflCH 
il^ A. P., deest in C, B. ^ «^m^ C. P. ftw^ A. ftrlw B. * ifff ? 



II ^^ai^ifl^ijj: II 5 

iSt^ll^M 

^r^ ^i^STOhnft r^^ftsii^sf^ 4<i^iiH ^!t%^ 

^TFTffiyg^<|0 ^irf<4lH I H S<| Plfl<NMlM t^gTm«^^^* 

* imni^ A. B. p. «lfil^C. in>nfW*|.C3un. tnu»L '^ C. inserts ^^hlW. 

• ^^ P. ^° B. * ffS° P. » TWUft A. P. 





6 H ^i^nnfl^: m 

WT^^ 'TTf?^^''m*0 •^n!^^^^*'^!^) fw^iuftut- 

MiHi<i(HHWl ?iTOi{^fig»i^M1 'Tm«{?Trra%5ft ^fw 
^^ 'M<H i ^^ w 8m^^^' ^frmjJ^^feiRt TRgsfNi^fj- 

Hmq^^iNrPTOt irfrMiJi^i'prTftRnHl ^TRMM^ifMroM^ 
M^^nTO5nfwp[it ^rm^oTi^T^^jnid ^nR^^^^i^nrnTTyq- 



^ fin^t A. B. lftr«fl C, deest in P. * li^^ril A. '^fZt B. P. C. 

* P. inserts HCTV ? * ftfftrtw A. f^f^ •TTf B, ftlfiS tnt C. ftffif •fW P. 

^ iM^S^I^ in C. only. * For the names of the Buddhas see Lal.Vist. p. 5, and 

Childera s. v. buddho. 



H ^^TRfft^t M 7 

cTi^HJUNMl H^HMMIIIh: «W|*^^H^ IRR^' V^- 

^i^ <fH|4ll4I^H^<«i ^ftRT HffTOT^ ^'mS ^n^Wilr 

^ V^^ A. B. * From hen to VfpnnTfVV (p. 8, 1. 7) left out in B. ' i^ If A. 

irftnrc. nftRP. *'J^P. *'<W:c. iM:p. fW:A. 



8 II ^i^Mff)^^: N 

fa<^<im%»wi ^ratsfw7yii?ii 

^8R ^Hf*l* ^RilfhfT I • 

iR ^ ^ Hf^' ^^^rnft I 
^iwi^iw^l n4^-^^^ iii{ii 

id»T ^ ^ ^H i « i f*< I 

^ Hft'lf'T ^^^RfniTffT II M II 
JUI*IM«*IM<*n*MT^I 

??*f iw ?pf^ inn I 
^ Tfjn^ ^Wi?Kfiw^ ii^ii 
^^m^3^^rci^i 

^ mft fimrrf a. ^nft i^nt p. wt firmt c. «ftmrt? ^ iw p. 

wnA.c. •Hf^A.c.p. * wfffinriN A. c. p. *»tA.B.c.p. 

• I'll A. »bn B. C. p. ^ '^F^ f^ B« C. Several syllables are wanting; we 

expect some reference to the BodhimaiK^ala. 




II ^^JCFnfhj^: II 9 

^1^ (h j l ^l|l^4>4$^ I 

?W W^Hj^fPn f< ! |vnMDl*l llbll 

^!55ft[5m ^*4HlrtlfH ^Wi I 

iT^ TiTr ^ % Uy^{A f^ I 
^HfinnnM^ n^ ^ ii^ii 

^m<yM41^ P4fi^TMi<iiirH M^iyiH^ f fa I HW ^ ^n- 
^M ^^<'i^J I ^s^t^ I 'Hf H»nnaw»|^ i ^wf^ g 

* w*? "hwwi^a. c. Hww^p. Hnrau^ufB. 

c [ni. 2.] 




2 II g^T^ifi^: a 

^IHlf^HR^ ^T^?^ TlfRTiT^^ H^Lf^rilM^ ^nJlfe- 
^ ^*IK*Wii5^<»?^ *!lT^RnW^<^^^ ^5Tft5%^<^M^' 

^ ^pW^rnwftgihj p. The other MSS. read fjihf ^ H*'. ^ HiHIAIItf^tf C. 

^^P. ^C. * iplfirs^ A. B. °^P.C. ^fiftiTA. ftiWB. ftW^C. 
^ ^(f^ C. 4Nc^«f P. ^fai^^ l From Kannira to inanda left out in A. B. 
^ See, however, PA«. vm. 4, 5. ® M^«1, twice, P. li^'T, meant for ^5^, twice, C. 
^ in^g^nhr C. ^^ ■mtj^tl ^ C. p. See for these names the Smaller Sukh&vati- 

vyilha, § i ; Lai. Vist. p. i. " Cf. Lai, Vist. p. 526, 1. 7. 



II ^<aNrf)«^J II 




^T^ mKji ^' trt| ^fkyisi M^^<ifl tfhff?! %t ^«i^^ 
TiTfi?5it ^[^rpS: M4^<!iHmr«i^^J iflaPi^Siw I T ^^ 

i'lfi.-*!!^?^^ trft'pi ^^^<S ^i-S'K.ici «kf^^ tDrifn^ w i 

ITW ^ H'l^i4 H^rfir "^if^^flMI ^Hl*l tfl'lHlril' r^i^ifd 

^|^^i^«^T'^f%tjH«'^^Hl^iH4^«i*^l0^^i»^rt^^^«| 

l|f4||i4{4|)4Hl^lsiSI^H«l H^ ^«n4^KUII€l rt'lHIrit f^Tf- 



^ toJ p. ^^ A. ^ B, deeat in C. 

wt^ftnrtw p. * ^ c. 

PiLii. VIII. 4, i8. 



* wrlinTftnn a. b. c. vn- 

* ftf A. P. C. Sec, however, 



B 2 



12 II ^[^T^fft^: II 

ll^ll ^1^ H'N'wfW'^l^^ ^ ^W* MHlN i ril 
IISII ^1^ H'NWftH'^^^*! ^ Wm* Uf*\\^\^li^ 

^ ^ f??^^ ^5^^' w^^ >#|tfn$t 7^t^i(j*\^- 
ii^wrj^ II 

llbll ^!%^ JTT^'wfw^W^ ^ ^fWt Ut^Nl^ld 
^ 1 f?J«lFI "fstt^^ <;nfi=Rt H^^lri^ ^l^"*!^^ - 

¥»k ^ ^ r^H rm ^'^ II 

^ HQTiTn P. mnrai^ A. n^nwn^ b. h?^ c. * H^^^fw a, ^ii^fti b, 

919^fW P. C. ' The Pranidh&na with regard to the divjafli MuhuA is placed 

by A. B. in chap. 6, between IPVUTIf^ and 'm^y beginning with the words ^9n?QiniTftl 
and going on to rtlfMffl H^^. In C. and P. the Pranidhllna stands here in its right 
place. 



« ^^HfOv^^: II 13 




II^H ^r^^ H'MWIWHIH^^ ^ ^THT 






moll ^R%^ XM^iidirAU-^l^^ ^ ^w 






finnn: «^^f<;^ ^^"1% 



^tBwri^w^^W 



fiwhli^ 



i(w«^«$^s^TO 






iniJii ^r%^ M'M'«i^wO ^iHT^#ftfv*?f5w^i^ 



' See Chtlden s.v. rftsi. ' wAm^ P. Vminf^ A. B. HHI^HlfVl C. 



14 II ^<!lMill*9^ : II 



mmi ^1%^ Hn^-4try«iHMir^mnn!!' M'«Srf)^d^%- 

fwfiw^W II 

f^nlH^^^ II 

iisbii ^(%^ H'^HtlMMiH^ ^ ^mr ^r^ tit^m- 
^[f^itRT ^HT^^NI^ "Nic^p^rra hit ^ttr^ ^stt 



^ A. and B. insert after Vtym^^llff in f 15, iTV 4ItMIHI MH|4Ulf ifHI^mHW H^^^mr 

IT ^i ^T^^ A. B. C. Tf ^ HPro^ p. T\ u ^ mH^i i Oi '' f : i !i itt^ i n^<(^ij)ij ) 

H^^t^: A. B. (exc. OT) C. (exc. T^^% ^ m^H^i^KMi.^ II ^HJ^fhi^: P. 
*^P. C. iftB. WA. 



II g^lPnfl^: II 15 

ll<l^ll ^l^ HM^HtfilH I Hm T H*^^W<^^^ ^V^^ 
<!*! U\ N ^ W I <M Piclrf : 4!limri|n«IHffi|^lftl|| :' ^HPtufH- 

^ J<j)^MI^^ 4trM^^-*l^l xtf<f|^<|44Ml M J^lMl ^Nf' 

ll^<lll ^i%^HJH'4^rnniHwini^i^^^tfwiErT: 



^ From f^lW to ^[in^ left out in P. ' See Childen 8. v. pftflHnantariyakam- 

mam. ^ ^HtV P. C. ^Ht ^ A. ^im B. * A. and B. repeat § 19. 

* OT*^ A. ^ B. C. Tfl^ P. 



16 M ^^IFnft^: II 

¥^ ^4l 4\ fM*i UiH ^u| 4 II 

Pci€)wi<N m^^^^^^^ i rii^<^*<^^<i ^m^M^^fiiHP ^- 
HKiN i rii H^<gir ^ ^ ^ j^ri w^^irii ^ntw m^^Ai 

ff^^ fiwn^: Wf*H *i<i^JlH H\^MH i^I^ 

^ After ^Rnint ^ t A. B. leave out till ^Wlf W^TTOWtftl etc. * The a3rd 

Pnmidh&na is left out in C. ' TFIV^ A. TTTVj: B. Ti^rd^t P. ^ MfiMll: B, 
i|ft!>56b A. irfTWft: P. 



II f^FRft^: II If 

IRMII ^!%^ Hn^NtfMHIHW fR f*^ ^ ^IfV- 
^^(kM II 

iRffii ^1%^ MJ^^cftrMmH^ inr "^[^^ i: ^sf^- 
^M%^if^pjrft< ^if^^ftrfh' ^^TT^pSm ^n'^Nr'TT 

IRSII f!%^ H'NHiryHIHW im ^Wf ^» ^^^ 

^wJi II 

II ^^11 ^H^ H»n^tftlHI«yi %^ TTVn^ Hf¥^ 



'^ 'wn ^ fi»j,fnftji( ji^^fnOi c. p. 

D [in. a.] 



i8 H ^"STrft^: H 

^C^^ II 

11?^ II ^i%^ H'H'^fMMlH ^ «*4rtl<Mi^^ir4rtU- 

li^mr<HrMi^ ^1^^ ^Www ii^raw 'w m^ki 

*i«l^4>fM*4lH«^^ II 

* ^rf^ A. Wjpfk B. Wp[^ C. r^^TO^ p. * P. read* ^rn^in#ii|^- 







ii?bn y%^ HJ i ^>4irMii i Km fnt^i^^^tfwgn: 

Hr4NlriH3l ^«II^M ^^ 'iU!lci*l<i>^^*4l^i^5«1T- 

'BW^A. p. imiT^ B. 'vtiTTA. B. C. VW'f P. " if %^ H 'Wifil'* A- 

fi ^ 'PnfW B. ^ ^ 'Pnifi*" c. 'I ?n ^wifii p. * imfhnu^? 

D 3 



n*^^w<^^rP4rMi^j^iMR.*<ni! i »^^imn^d : wfir ^ei 
ii^^ii ^i^H^m'^fMniHi^ ff<.^^ ^*^^^^^tfu- 

* 4 tlf A. B. C p. * ^^m^W A. B. C. p. » W^ "5*^^ left <"»* 

in C. p. * it^<mi^<l'3>H B. C. p. tf^fi A. * 1^° B. • IP:?^^ A. 

ir«?^ p. inf^^ B. flt^^w c. 



II ^^T^nft^ II 2' 



T^W (VUr^l ^fil^<M| 



trTCT I^U^UVlflMi 
•hfilufHfi^lN II 



^IM^Mri : ^nfffff ^ fNt ^IHlfv 






#y^ II 

MI8MII ^1%^ H^N'^rMH l H^ inr «[^^' cT^ 






' Thia PnmiiMna Ug) is left out in P. ' ^%^ A. B. i|^ C. ' ^ B. 

■* ji^iijii A. B. '^pnn^ P. fnn^ c. • ^ a. b. c. p. ^? • i^ri^® 

A. B. C. P., ilao vH and vf • 



«2 II y^ilNcfleJ^: II 

'iRnnT II 

^ ft?'"* PilfVi^ H^MI I 

??n?nFwft* ^ipij^fMH: II ^ II 

^ ^W 'llHM^f<,*Mni^*^ I 

^n^ finn tjrr ""Tj^n* irii 
^ fir ^ gq^a g i 4\M^ i 

HT5 ftrar ^RTin^ ?^«5iTi: ii?ii 

^ 9f^ f^ B. After this two sjllables are wanting in all the M9S.j but one MS. of 
the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris reads tOv, which maj be meant for WIH or tim, 
only that the first syllable ought to be short. ^ ^WUft A. B. V,, which may also be 

•'in^ I written too closely. ' TTO fiTOHi'5 A. C. ®^n? B. ^TW fWlfPl^^ P. 

* ?5nr<!|U|ftT P. * '■IJlRPfl® C. ® TT is left out in A. B, ^ «f^ B. C. P. 

•t^^? • «d^ ftp? nmr KTUT A. ^^trfbmtmiT p. «rtf ftnrijnf n^n b. 

^tSfhf tniT C. t^TTTj for t?RT«T. ^^ H seems to be wanted. ^^ ifiPIT 

left out in A. B. j see Lai. Yist. p. 84, 1. 15. 



II ^^NiD*^^: II 83 

Hi^lPrifa ^ ininftT ^iftiij HMII 

f^^f^ ^R^'TO^^nnti 

flftpmr ^rftnwT ^r '^^rtMl i 
^ifiw^fk ^^TO ^P^ ^^ • 

* ^^ifRT A. B. C. P.; cf. PAli samcto. * ^m ftRT ^ ITTJ A. B. C. P. 

* ITWJ ?5Nft A. B. ^rW rfw P. HmIt C, ^ITOT being left out, * °^nhl 

A. B. C. P. • Wjll C. P. ftrfij A. B. • %^ C. ^i^t B. P. W^ A. 

» B. ineerU II. * ^** C. P. ipi A. B. • fwigR'' C. " ftf^* A. B. C. P. 
^^ W is left out in A. B. ^* ^WHI ^iV|IUim$t^i A. W^^^ B. ^pifT9iT ^ 

"mplPflM P. ^l^lftM ^ ««|4|IH$h| C. It may be apalija. '• ^^UTR'inNlf 

A. B. ^nHR^nnNf C. P. " TW^ C. ^* ^ deest in C. '• ^ B. 

" CT^^: A. CT^^: B. CTism: c. p. 



24 li I'^FTrft^: II 

^ fir ^ ^ 4i.^^m I 

^^«1M«l^M! ^"^Mflyi" in<^ii 

n^fi^a* ^^ iRfl g«n: i 
i|4i9!rii Tin%s^ ^h?%: I 

^^rawA. B. c. *^c. *Ti»jLA. B. c. v>f,v. * m A. mc.v. 

^ra B. See Lai. Vist. p. 360. * ftR A. B. C. ftll P. • Vm° A, B. ' ^tj 

A. B. • mj ^TO^ A. c. >in3 \^Pt^ B. Hij^^^vi P. ' iwftjr a. b. p. 

'^iftir deest in C. " o^PWB° A. "^f^R" B. C. P. " "ftlfe A. "See 
LaLVist. p. 317. 



^nfa II ^a ^ ^^TCT^f^ ^<^m>Q i Higirim wmi\ -^^^ 

HIUNMI ri ^ Hlrii^ ^: ^ft^n;^ <#F59l' ^IIK^HMl 
y^^*4 I ^IHJ| ^l^<in<Kril ^If^lH^Hlfim^^^ l^- 

ltift'S> l>^<!l^*^lift s fimw«^^ l ifi^ : ^>n: fqt^ 5^^^: 



* iiPiiiWlHi A. nfinvnn b. wfinf^fr c. ijftrfW^ p. * f4\*w left out 

in p. ' miiriu^ii^i: A. B. c. wnrftwpn: p. * ijfiwfinw® a. b. 

nftfvnifir^^ c. nflrviftniflni^ p. *^ foft b. c. p. ^nh a. • sifrft a. b. 
«*ftc. ^imirp. (^nft|:?). "^ ftnqigiK A. b. c. 

E [m. 2.] 



26 II ^^T^rft^t II 

TH: «^fiVIWM^^«*iKIMHdl1| 'kJ^'*»rtirHf*4^l«f4UftriM* 

<lft<I^MI«flH^rtW Wig 4«bMVJMJiM<«Hi«*MM*f||:J«ll- 
i?tS»Jil II WrfH^J ^ ■^ftroW^rtnit x|i>H4J ^ ^J^^ 



^ fH<9q^ in an MSS. ' 91^ «TKr° in aU MSS. ^ ^n^TMnT A. B. C. 

■IIMIMI<I P. * flimiH'lJT P. ^nnn»nft'>P^ a. B. C. it probably was originally 

IFV ^ 9mrnns^; see Pftli sampa^ftno. ' <( in all MSS. ' C. reads 

^l l »mKrH< i mlf>mn.rnfl i ^i l m<.fl<i i im i »<MKrnH i Hffi °. '' ^rar a. ^toi: b. 

^Km C. ^X?^ P. * ^ left out in C. " V, A. B. ^ C. 



II g^T^Rft^: II 27 

?iM^qf<tcfctl:' ^l^g^t^WR^rtf^^: «rriMir<di:' I 

giTO^ ^ff«RT^ ^[fNf%% ^nij^f^ "^TO^ 'Tfl'T^ 

jj^fm Tnf^rm: ^fwarr iii^xiihM<4itHi«i ^rrthrr ^ ^ 
^T fiR*m(dii>lri^<H<iM t i|<aiw^irri ^ I ^ j<j^*4y^« r 

^ <i i ^w^*^n«<<rHrHjK i ^ ^B^c^i^f^^^^: MiRudHf*^ ^ 

^ ^PilAR: A. B. ilft^VTC C. P. ^ Some words seem left out here in all the 

MSS. ^ fTW left oct in B. * ^JM^H^lfi A. C. HiiH^HM4i B. MlH^CflQ P. 

^ Mh(TjMHm: c. « d a. b. c. p. 

£ 2 



28 II ^^iFnfl^: w 

f5i^gT?3?^ ^pMHyj-^^i ^T5i: noil 

sf$TO^ iHffl f?reflT f^^ -^mvifn v^ ^ ^mVti i 

tli^S'ii^: Him^Hrtill ^«^i«*M<l ^*4»qHlri : W'Wl 



^ ihflT: c, t>p^^ p. « iftjiTJimH: p. sirtirramji: b. c. * ^ b. 

* W left out in A. B. * Hm IW? left out in B. • ^ P, ' ^Wtf^- 

UTfl I ^;«lftT C. P. « ^l^^< I J* r ^q|ftB l Jjifn repeated in P. ' IRH^ 
C. P. " <) l frt » imH i nt A. B. C. 




II ^^Mfflc^^ : II 29 

nvRn ^ET^ MPi^ifH '^qroftirn ^ii«^JHii: '^^Inftr- 

ifPn ^ <!W ^gftm firefH I HIMIM^lM^^lM'*!!^ ^ 

ttrMNir: MmhhI^mh 'jift^rtNiwt f'rMt'm- 

^ injl left out in A. B. ' ^vftlT&wiV ''Kl'tgftrf^ A. ^ftjift'^frthl ^ 

T^Rwf^ B. mwinu^ nf^ ^nn^iiii^^ c. MiWiVii^ t^^ ^nrow^t^- 
fipj p. • ^fTf?ninsmf^ a. b. c. p. * '"fi® a. ^^ p. * fmm iprt 

A. B. C. miMf^f^l ^pn p. • jyn added in C. P. before ^. ^ ^ A. B. C. P. 
* This passage is repeated in C. * IH left out in A. ^® IfT^Wt A. ^Vmj^ B. 

^iftC. iniftP. ^^HJTB. C.P. ^A. Is it meant for •H^I^v'm $? For the 
series of indras, see LaL Vist. p. 564. ^^ IV P. ^^ ?IPira^^«V>^ffMhVT?inKt A. 




30 H ^^TFnft^: II 

?fW^ H«IIMciW IWT^nri^Jjf?!: H«II'Ii1^ -il^^l 



* ^ left out in B. ^ ?ft P. ^ T left out in A. * *l«J«IH«|«IMt A. 

* ^ P. • Hriml C; left out in A. B. FWt P. ^ W^UfW^rf^T- 

i^fliA. *<gM^^ i ciftr*i^^ri P. i^rar^^rrWiwhfw B. ^i^if?r??jftfft%^ c. 



Not clear J could it be irinavad ? * ^^TTnft'ft^ri^ A. B. C. ^VKlflM^^') P. 

» ° WwT^ A. B. c. P. ftwnnriff? ^^^wa.c.p. °^b. "iNtb. 
^» ^ipm: A. ^trw: c. p. ipw: w^^^ft^f: left out in b. " i^fir ^mwift3t- 

VA^^IJlOu left out in P. " flfRrnftj A. B. ft'^nftr C, ftWHTftf P. See 

Lal.Vist. p. i6S. 



Wir H^ II dfl1M*<, *<^W^iltllJ<l^nfrt^^Hy^iill<WI- 

^!mvTfwn^MW!iteinrfH!«it^^^^:m'i^Rifi 



^ f^niUnn a. B. p.; left out in C. ' ^ JWHUn i ft l left out in B. ' «i)l'<3ll<|in 

fif^ p. *'nrtv*i'B^A. irrt'oi^B. ^pirfWRi^c. 'pitii'toip. 

• Thf A. B. c, p. • w^sftfflweu A. B. c. nA«T T ft iiM^ P. ' vq- 

Ol|IW(V| A. B. C. p. Cf. the Va^raitiedikd, p. 35, L lo; p. 43, 1. 7 (upuiishadatn). 

• lihr firt'n^'im A. B. c. ^ihsi fir^ ot^ p. •^fV^A.B.c. ^ii 
fvt p. '* n^ra^sim^sYf^ A. Hfi^i|j; vi^Mts^fi^ b. x^i^ys 
•^p^s'^f^ c. 1(1411}^ VQB(^ qfef p. 



32 II g^JFTift^: II 

gw 4trM*4fH<i^l^ it ^^ II 



* f^mr* A. B. c. ?• ^i^nnTt or ipiTinr: for ^^ri^w:? * °iwn a. c. 

<>^|^^ p. ^V^ B. ' «r is given here in C. only; it is put in between 

Wnri and ir^ in B.; and it is left out in A. P. ^ P. has ^ before 



I 



n f^irrif^fi: a 33 

HMI^<MMic4^^1l <M^ISi^^f45iril rt^HlillfHPir*irt« 

tR^I ^^rfel ^U|^ "^ I *^tf?T ^JIFUt <HMi ^I'rtw 
^'JRJr %fef ^1 ^ 'Slf^ T35TPTt ^pr^ ^^JRJ? 
%fejl Wz^iW ^ I ^ 'RT'n TFIRt' ^^rS^ ^^'Rfl 
^f^W liMif^^iMl 4|yKJM^ ^ I nfir 'rat iHlHJ 

giirqTO I ^ ^mmt tjrr! ^«r^^ ^'iw %^ 

¥*Qi«MI 4|^K'Mf!tl c^f^ri^fhl^ r ^HTHn^lw ^ 

^ The MSS. constantly vary between ^|^ and ^fW} ^^ and UVf, but on the 
whole ^[^ and ^C^ preponderate. ' From ifi^ ^PVnvf to C^snglT left out in 

A. B. C. ' iWrni left out in A. B. C. 

F [III. 2.] 




34 n g^rncft^: n 

ft 



^ Instead of ?nnf^ C. has Vfif* ^ Deest in A. C. P. For the sake of uniformity 
it would have been easy to insert ^ and ^ throughout^ but they have been printed 
only where some of the MSS. gave them, ^ Deest in A. B. C. ^ From 

^'IT^'nTil® to iMlfH left out in P. * P. has ^^iS^^mI between ^^fWrf and 






II ^^T^nft^: II 35 

^ ^fJlPf dcMt in A. B. * From ^CTT to-H^JlAfHII deest in B. ' HHi^- 

•nnftf 1<5TftT decst in P. * ^TThf fxiihT A. C. P. ^fllN ftfinhf B. ftfidlPTt? 
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36 n 'pn^nfl^: a 

iPT M^M < S4^^H«*4IMl i rH I ^ 4l^HM*<lim fH itffC 
^f*nr <HM«lfMfJvJ4n^*{*1^l5Md^^^4inuf5r«tfiTI^- 

5H*iiiW4^^T^*Mii3Wirdiwr^j#^^'^?Nf?rin%ii 

^nJHt iMqlfif: ^f^: ^^: M4ri< i ^i :^ ^i^^T^^fsnsT 



' From ^HTJT® to Mfll<<lQ<lt4«T deeat in B. * 41«f«[M*ll^irH ^fif deeat in 

A. B. P. ^ ^ deeat in C. P. ^ ^ deeat in A. B. C. P. The Chineae 

traualation preauppoaea ^, giving the numbera aa 36 — 100— 1000 — 1,000,000. ^ Cf. 
ya^Ta^ibAedik&, p. 31, 1. 14. ^ Cf. the amaller SukhUvattvyiiha, 5th paragraph : 

deeat in A. B. • ^IwmnriT: A. c. P. *^ ^ftrftir^ A. "" ftnnr^jftf b. 

fftuftw^jfil C. •ifwPflf^f P. 



M ^laHffl^^: II 37 

TPftfTfNsn 15^' ft^nn: q^*i i (H^*^ i d t ^^ 

m^t ri^H i ri*^rt*<^Mr<»{-<A i rH l^n^nqTfl?En^^ngrRi|^ 

^^«riiW m«u 
Km ^<g<H< ^^n^wrt v-Ttwirft hmim^ki to: 

* ^rreN^ A. B. c. ^nrf^gjvi p. * ^: b. " ^ a. b. c. * ^. b. c. 

• ^ B. • ^: A. B. C. ' W^ deeat in P. ' l*n A. B. P. ^F^ITT C. 

''rtiHB. P. ** «r^ deest in P. " »f>ivi: A. c. IT '^Qtvn B. i»nVin P. 




38 II ^MINiDc^^: il 

sf^l^qts^:' ^>^^<^ 4<4^w : ^»nft^ 4^4<^Htjl 

1^ ii#Trt ^nar^ Hn^T<LiiiHw*<in^rri ii Kim ^ 
mfH ^^ HRnjT^rtr?cfBi»Nnff5TO^' i im ^ 

^H?re^ I ^n^if^ ^l«jHH* ^f^44m* *lS!*4l^*4li«i«^HI 

^ ^l^r^Aa^jM A. G. P. ^^rodlii^ B. ' Cf. the small Sukh&vattvy^ba, 7th 

paragraph, where we read; WlT^nftl ^fTT ^TTfcg^ ^ttfiryTO^^rffiTO^ ft|«TOt 1j;^W 

^^: ^inrfijTfw Tsj^'it^t ^B^^^ ftnwfir i ® «%«5: a. b. s^raj c. ^wh p.j 

i8 it for wk^ll * ^rf^ B. ^wf^iq P. * ^HT B. *^ 5*^fi^*ii A. C. 

S^W^ B. ilc5nR> P. '' ^WT left out in A. B. ® n dccst in B. 



M prnifl^: M 39 

*Rt^ "SIP^ ^l^tf^ I iRRT I ^IIJ*^ ^J^^«*^ Myu!*i, 

* irr A. B. W C. p. * ginft a. ^^ B. f mft C. p. Cf. the small SukhA- 
▼ftttvyikha, 4th pangrapb, where we read : ^ffWTOI^TI'ilftj!^* "hM^WI ^i^HMi 
iy<|jmej'4i: W^pil I Ib ^9 easy to drink ? ^ After W^VUPTT all the MSS. add 

vA\u * <i^ T ^ i ^ i a^4!q A. B. ^ < «i4ftti i «^fl^ c. ironminp? to? p. * 'rrftuft 
f»nifTi: ^ inft^ft a. c. ®^ tjA^ b. ^nftw ftnifiij w •nftsr p. * n^i^dsi c. 
^%nhf a. b. p. 

p. m vmi ^[p^; ' rifii rftiiwi^Hin^rnrrt itN! h flp4 ^rft: ^TrfH^n^jm Twr^imingfiT n 

The variouB readings of the four MSS., as here put together, will give some idea of the 
difficulty of restoring the text. We can gather from Bodhiruibi's Chinese translation 
that what he discovered in the text before him was that those who did not wish to hear 
the sound of the river, need not hear it, even if they were possessed of the so-called 
heavenly hearing which enables a man to hear everything. With the help of this hint the 
text has been restored conjecturally, though with sufficient certainty. ^ ^nTTHm P. 



40 II ^^T^rl)^: II 



< l ^<lril^iq i <HHrHOlMVj*^ VjiriH^lirilMVfiri * *4^l^^ - 

^^ Vii}*mi*{A ^IdHti'lA fH^MM^Mri ^*ki^'lrt ^- 
fimf<n4*MRlf*!<4J^M^^J|rl ^ II «^V|HHH< ^^^HrMl 

^ W ^ ^m>K^Ml MJiidHfMJl^l mtll 

iT^ ^ yH<M*< g^TW c Jl^M l ril ^ ^mr: 

miMlO^Mr<<UI^*i Tfim^ yibUM "^^H I fit *U! (h 4« te- 

' %f^T^ left out in A. B. C. ' U^flU^lifll A. C. P. H^liaim i fwl B. 

' ^[f^ left out in B. * ^^ ^Qui^ U ^ P. ' ^fhnjQ, see Childen, PUi 

Diet., p. 293 b. ' Jfi 5:^ Jt^^l^O A. ^'ift^ 11^ B. 55^«r Jt^lT^ C. 

^ 8:ir9'^ p. '' A. adds ^kwn, B. C. p. iNf . ^ ^^ B. Deeat in P. 

• 4HB i r< l llHrHlw iT A. B. C. ^ ^iftWlrfW: TOT P. ^ffiffilt? 



wfH "^ Tfi5^ ijf^ifn ^Hifn *i*h^^i fVi «iwi^i<i 



* >»>»raft deert in C. ' «ftl P. » ^^ i fl^MlO 



w^lft^mrfir p. * Wn?ro a. B. C. IIKIICI p. See Lai. Vist., p. 331, D. s-7. 

• iNinfi^ A, B. c. • mm: a. b. c, p. mtm ? ' ^^^ww p. ^^^t:^ 

A, B. C. • itvtoVT A. B. p. »W ^ tnjT C. » ^ ^ A. B. " Hd 

Hfi^ A. C. ^ Hf^ B. ^ m ifi^ P. ^^ l!l^4{5l(Vl mWlftl A. B. C. 

4J|4^1I4^ WBlfl P. 

G [HI. 2.] 



1 



42 a ^^iFRfh|g: n 

ftr ^MifH ^«Ni<4ifH ^Iw^wif^f ^rit^T^ifir 

mmiH ^NRft n ^ ^^ r<4*4H*<ii»i^Tri m^^- 

4<^'*l^^'lfH*M<^^KlU'^4*i^'Mircirrt«*4SMl »F3fiTHl!lt- 
Ti^ ^^FTO c^hwTifi 'ig'n ?;?«n: ii^ou 



* nr^y A. p. vmt^ B. HT^ c. * 5:^* a. yn b. c. 5:'^ p. 

* f^rfm: a. B. C. fur p. * dinct a. B. C. p. BodhiraM (^ves the traiuUten- 
tion ^^^ Vin-iho-m, i. e. ^W^, which would be better. ' From H V 

•nrfiff to >ira% left out in P. * nfiifi^ A. P. lAf^mi^v b. Bifinn^h c. 



II f^rnnft^: ii 43 

irat ^ i*rcR^ ^^nwrf <j^i>mifl ^j i ^^M- 

<^^i"^r«i^ «;^NW iCT^ inff^ %: g^^^iTHiMi^: 

-M+lfliWHMi^sM ^ H^i mfN ^^[wntrmfH 'j^ 



* ^^ A. B. C. P. * HJ^WPwH A. P. VlfTrfA B. Wjmjwftw C. 

* ^HT^ f^^ A. C. 4J|<JVI|l4lf ftwf B. 4JT^I|Mt f^ P. * T^^ A. C. P. 
^f^P^ B. ^, which hM bMn lubstitated ooqjecturaUy, is generally neuter. The text 

auj have been origbally V ^W Mll^l^ w>d V^<l'V<ih<^> ' •'Hhwi A. B. G. 

^*'''' P- * ^1^ A. B. C. P. ' ^Cllj^ A. B. C. P. • Vtmx A. 0. 
TWrf B. tXV P. 

G 2 



44 N ^^i^iH^: > 

<IM4l^ni^MHiMt|f\<llf^rid ^R?IJ ^CTJ #if ^ ^- 

W^ d^l^M^K^ HIH^^HslfMini ^flftl ^l#5t ^nf'l 

Mfi-Mi^^lil Hlfu II ^^ II 

ifFit ^RJ ^HilH< ^NHrKli Hl^iMlf?) ^W% f^» 

ftrtWlf^ fN^ f?r"nf5! '44'Mi.Hlf^* «^W<4UMI<*|3t»* 

fk# f?;«nfH 'irafTf'f inrt^ f<*MiHiimiH]i5jBiffrM^9ii 

Hftf^Rf ^H<IH< ^ir^ ^ ^IWI ^MM^II vlrM^'ri 

^nrw ^fTOT?rfMcT^^i ri<^H i miH< ^il l i>^^ w 

S'TR^ 'iftcjftrr ^^l«IKli cJt'tiUlrii ^M*K<U^ t|ft- 



* trftif^ p. • wfiiTR^ftif p* ^ffinrfflftir c. • fi^*(^»^«f^ a. b. 

f^ 1Hl«1^ C. p. * WTSnf^ A. C. TjnCTrftf p. * >H%WOTnRTin$ A. C* 
irtWOTrfVf ^niT^ B, W^WTWSTOI^ P« • VrMrf^i) left out in B. P. "^ fl^ 

A. B. c. ^nt ?• 



11 'pTRnft'^: II 45 

»rgiRdii 

^HiMtfi^^ TT^jr^: mil 

f^SiN fiwN T^R* fi^Tf 



* *n 1TV A. B. ^ 1TO c. Jn TT^ 1*. * iprtnini^tihrt ^*.iw a. 

i^inonchA^ ^l^ni b. i|<mt€iw<1iiii ^civ c. ^ ^renlhAw^ ^<.iv p. if 

We want to restore the metie, we might lead tfi IT^WSnihA ^4.iv» though the short o 
would be irregular ; or, allowing stiU greater metrical license, we might ooiqecture 1t^ 
WfXmit vminA ^, i> e. ' a kalpakort may perish and the diamond seat,' using kshaye 
for kshayet as one syllable, and ^V as trisyHabio. ' ^^ A. C. P. *IHji B. Is 

.9T^ meant for Vl^, {• 9, WK, or is it meant for Vljt or VJ! ? * See Ld-Yist. 

p. 573, 1. 10. ' 9 deest in B« ' ^ ifnf , either ^ ^THn or perhaps ^<|(|l<4i. 
' Ftom ^tm^ to T^hRVIf left out in P. ' For UIC^I, see Clulders' PAli Diet, 

p. 411, ooL 3 } for paramiauragas, LaLVist. p. 171, L 13. * iVHII A. B. P. 



46 « g^lT^ift^: M 

f!ift ^ gipr^ H^ ^' I 
f^^g j ^iiMil fifty ^HiM^^i(j<fcw*^^ l^i^^ ^fm^' 



^ 'icJTfti A. B. p. "JFOTftl C. 5 meant for 4k4l4t» ' ^9^ B- » decst in P. 

*Hli|ftA. C. HtftrB.P. '^ITptB. Vni%:C. '^ a. B.C. p.; one 

expects ^ or ifl^. ^^f^C. ' H^tN! A. i|%ll ^^ B. P, H^I^^C. 

^H? •WH^A. Wl^B.C.P. *<^ftrW^^A.B. ftPTRC. ftnwwp. 
" ir dee»t in P. " otA A, C. TOH^ B. WH W i> P. " imofv A. 

imrft B. c. ir^qT% p. ^* ftrfir a. a f% b. fWr p. " ^^ a. b. c. 

^ ^ P% *• ?5Nwnft: A. B. C. " Hn^fli left out in A. B. " W^^ 

Vn^ left out in A. B. C. 



II ^^TsnfNjj: H 47 

s^^iffiiirti'Ml ^N^irrrar: ^twi'fNIv: ii ^% n 

fPRftniM iHTFm' MVUlf*4rri ?lHI«|1l<Ni ^W|<w4l^ 

rm^w i «iiwmu!4nrfmf4<ri4n ^hiRn rfRH^^i^il f^ 

'itWt'TOl^ 9^ic(^(4lPl ^* Mfl<UWfilrt*mrH IRSII 
^ fro «rm»Trf 5T JJi^ *Hfa^>r< < MTri ^ ^ ^^qPi - 

^ From fl to WtiK left out in C. ^ ^ P. ^ P. adds ^ before ^Rmrt. Could 

it be f5n 5^: Wire ? 'n^nftftrfSwA. wanflcWW b. >3piWW c. 

mmfVOfli p. * in B. * One expects ^^t, see p. 14, 1. 16; p. 48, 1. 2. 

« ihn P. wr A. B. c. ^ mnrnr a. b. c. p. * w vmnfnnr p. mmn i ^in r i 
mmmm: b. • ^ a. b. c. *® firjii a. b. vff^ c. p. *^ p. adds 
H inr ^ "ji^ f^iir HTOflr (l e. ift^). "iiTj^^hrA. irri^^ b. c. p. 



48 II ^4»Hrn«|L<: II 

^«qfiT H ^b II 



<pnfnn 4\Pm«?^I«*4P#4HW H'MMIHIJM«***4fH ^^I'FrR 

im iM^^'lm<i^ \ K<^H^^i^^\^ ' ( 119011 



^ V^ A. ff^ B. C. "^pn P* The Chinese translation suggests Riffi*Jl®, i. e. 
Buddha's nirmitakAya. * Ktnmft A. C. «<i.<IU%lc6Wii B. HHWc^ P. * ^^T^ 

^pj f^nrftff A. c. ®Niih(W b. g^rfWfir ^5^ ^ wftw p. * •? f^i^ft a. c. 

H rqm^HIMMJM'i ) left out in R * ^ A. B. C. P. • W^^*' A. B. C. P. 









1« 



fVR ^ 9if^mT9«nir« inr 

^SHWff ^HI^litflH I 

^rfinn^* Tft^^ftni ii^h 
ini ^1w" Mfti44l f i< i ^ I 



^ ^HwWwi A. ^ivnnftnt b. c. inwurftwi p. ' fn a. * ^pwi 

B. ; deest in A. C. P. ^ This is aU that remaina of what seemt to have heen the 

first verse, consisting of four lines. As the Chinese versions agree in mentioning the 
Eastern quarter in the first verse, we nay conjecture something like : 

inn ^wt wiffif ^j¥ 'ifijj I 
fitiftt^^ i nrm i ij|Hni4i inu 

The general outline of the metre is + -w| | ww-|w-v (-). ^ 4 B. P. 

• fit B. P. ^ mf P. • Vfli^ but see v«rse 4. • wBlir Wf A. B. 

vflnfftnnj C. ^® Here the metre seems veiy imperfect, and eannot be restored by 

a eomparison of verse 4. Possibly a shorter metre than that of verse i may have been 
intended. " 9 A. B. C. ^ P. " H! A. B. P. " «Wt A. B. P. 

H [III. a.] 



50 11 ^1^1 ^ffl^^: M 

^ ^i<lfO J^ ^ H^ I 

' nr A. B. C. p. "* From 1^ to ^ni left out in P. ' ^ A. B. C. P. 

• flrt^^ A.; deestinP. ^ «^^ B. ftm^TC^C. " ^ A. B. C. P. 

^^ fir f^^wjn A. fir fvirenit b. fir fliffwnft p. . ft ff^ranft c. The letten 

are not quite clear; we expect t'n iH> o' ^^t^vfir f^^lwirh. 



^ 



II ^MMilfl*^: II 51 

^cW ?yTHT: ^RJ ?rtf ^: I 
^ ^ TTR HOi*IVU II b II 

mm"! .^iHmh ^ '^t^ I 

44f^H ^tM^^iJ^Ml^ :' U^ll 

«ftm ^ ¥» i ^(fMrt^ #tr: moii 

fern" ^idlft ^fHHI^Hm : I 

m:fl*sa:;*Tft^irfi 



* ift B. * ft? P. » iiWT wr? * H W A. c. ^ ir B. » ^T^ A. 

Unpn C. p. • 1W A. B. ' 'rftWITT p. ; scan xrtl^* * Scan 

w u^ ^ w I — — • * ^"^7' Long and short u are difficult to distinguish; the 

metre requires long u. ^® ^iftnv A. B. ^Srfwir C. ^fenr P. ^^ ^ B. 

" Wt A. B. C. IT P* " ^: P. W: B. ;ft C; dcest in A. ^* ^: A. C. P. 
^: B. ^* 15I A. B. t C. ¥ P. 

H 2 



^ 



52 M 'gWRift^J II 

^;?IT 71^^ ^h4Qi ifMill 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^m^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^—^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^Ttreif 'Jiynl *<^H1I1 1 

^^fii* ^ ^n^it *Htt*ff I 

if ^pn Hnif M^<«|l 5FfflTI 
m*i^f* KT^h!!^ rV5fH*<^< 



» ^wfror A. B. c. ^ror p. * ^ p. * w p. * ^iwfir a. p. 

^^B. ^WrC. *>inpr:A. B.C. imnn p. ^ Both ^ befow i| and 

^ must be Bcanned long. ^ ^^ftf P. • TOlftffll^ni A. iTOItWftNjr* B. 

MUl(^ni(V|^IV C. Mi*l«»lft^l« P. 






M ^irnnflfl^ ii 53 

1 % IR Hftlftl 'H^ 'fNfT I 

ift^ifiNi* ^Hfini KMiGi^i ii^tii 

n^ ft nwij ^NW I 
^' ^iftWW fSRim!^: I 

'WT ^ fjWiwiwwi 

^im ^^ ^ Yl^^iii^ I 

Ml^^A*! ^ ^ IW I 



»^ffWA.C.P. l^B. »^(tA.B.C. » llWt»l A. B. C. p. ; 

■cMmedMww-w-. * m^ B. • IRA. B.C. •^deestinB. 

' |(hi "W A. B. 



54 



N ^pSFfifN)^! H 




^15: ^l^nFPU U<iyU|: ^I^TirTt TRPw S%1!5!?W^- 
^'^f HMIM-^n* HMI^mJV HMIMuvTI ffflftrf^R^JTO- 





WIM^wi^^ 






* wit A. B. p. ' HIT A. B. g^ C. ci) P. * IfPira^ deert in C. 

* lH^WiK C. miK^WlK deert in P. ' 'Om^WCK P< ' ^^ deert 

in B. ^ ^KB mn I A. c. HIT: N UK B. imv ^ viR P. ^ 4«Hs^rj[ P. 

' IHT deert in C. 



m _ 



55 



^'Wl^ ^I^BfTOT W^l^ ^nWT nfUH^TIf IW Wl 







* ^IftpJUHWWT P. ' ^ B, • Htm<J||IH«JF{) A. B. C. ifhU^IIT W^lft P. 
^ ^ A. B. C. ^^m P. fflhlT^? see p. 15, 1. 9. 



56 H ^fn^iHvf^: H 



^wit ^ritJ* WW! m Hi^p^ifi* wnwftnf f*iwrrww- 

H*l^wi 4lf*WI^ *ltW?R I H'WIHIf I liMl^il^* 

^ 1^ HH' ^rn^ IT" 5!n^ ^nrffnjTO HfWfii 'wnrfw 



^ ^ c. ■ imf p. «r5TT A. B. c. * inir. a. c. mn b. p. 

* wnmrtH^pn a. C. WUrtftftpn B. WlfmrTfilfHpn p. See Clulden, s. V. 
indriyam. * Vl^fff A. C. wfij^ B. ^nf^ft P. • • ftftnlW^I fi| A. B. C. 
f l ft^ i lfH fli p.; deest in p. ' WIT A. B. W C. H^ P. • if A. B. C. P, 

' For the paltihikashiTa, see the small SukhAraitvyikha, $ 19. 



II ^^mrfr^: II 57 

fremrf^ ^tto ^^^irft ii^^ii 

^^^ ^1^^!!^ '^ ''^''^ ^'^^ ''^'^ ' ^ »^ l'^'^ 




* iretr: a. b. c. wlflrawr: p. • ^^Wik^ a. ct^ ^ b. c. p. 

' in A. C. p. ; deest in B. * From ^il^to HIcA^Ol I left out in B. ' tnftr A. 

>wft^ c. H^ftrfir p. * vMi^nitDi c. '' ii^4)<i<i a. c. ^nreliR b. 
^^nft^T p. 

I t ni. 2.] 



58 II ^^rsnfl^: II 

^HWHTf^nnnMi^sii 

Trfw fw^ •Ttftj f^rtty: I fwPxiiHi* ^^f^wT i^Nin: 
f^pvfw: ir^^prfw: iWRrf^:" fa<r^^i fk^- 

m 

^ From TftnrPf to Wf left out in B. * fvwft A. fVwPTTfvwft C. fWT^ 

fimniftjp. ^ ^flwwn Hftnnn A. ^f^minn mf^inn b. c. gftnnwTftnrop. 
*H^^iniTfiA. ^?w^T^ ^n^-jiTB. ^^^ir^c. 'rt^w^p. 
* iwfT® A. B. c. p. • ift B. ^ ^ ^ iwwfir ^ ^^Tirn A. B. iKff C; 

deest in P. ' Hlftd •flftBT A. •HftcT B. P. •nftj fttT C. * In Chinese, 

' possessed of the thought of equalness.' ^^ llUflP'mill deest in A. B. 




M ^lamft^: II 59 

TEi<wtNu ftfNFRT fntsMKiHi fMw fN^^^v^ 
5^Mr<i^ 'gf^igwT TO»TOT' ^rtrfwrf^sf^T^T^- 



* »|in B. * ^Kimn a, b. c. vrimr. p. ' ^ a. b. c. p. * g 

deeat in A. B. * H^I'IHI P. ' >(n A. B. C. 9 P. ^ For comparisons 

of the same kind, see Lai. Vist. p. 550. ' ^'ll^tfllT: A. ^TI'Vh*m! B. ^[Vl^ 

i|^ c. ^vmiW: P. 

I 2 



6o n g^n?Rft«j5: II 

^iHLH<&|ii4Uriiii I ^Ri^:' ^i%!y^c;rf5TOT^5iiRi^- 

^irp^: ^j<4^^w4Hri^l I ^H>l ^ *i^y!i : ¥ ^Ml^^"^- 

HiNM^«^9!i: ^Pi^Driri^ii I ftf^^rrcnw^ f^ramt- 
v!i<«i^^<id(f^i I ^q ^^*<i:NMy n: jRtim^ift^TWfwni 

^<j*4 I WKir^Hi|MH i ^<^^l4lf^ri l ^r^fiS|HlT^j(R l L^ri^l l 

^ m deest in aU MSS. * f^T^ deest in P. ^ IPIT ^^l^^. A. B. C. P. 

SaAgharunum's Chinese translation shows that he must have read V m C ^1 !• • ^^^f~ 

in A. B. P. inq c. ' «nnl a. b. c. ^bw p, • ^ a. b. c. 

^P. ^HtP. Should it be ^^mnn I VWf^ ? *^ deest in all 

MSS. » «W«nn V A. B. C. fWW W p. " IWT A. ^ B. 

*(wt c. 4rt: p. 



II ^^sn^ifr^J « 6i 






*ft |h*i: ^^jHmr fWw:' Jm^: ^: ^- 




^WT fWift ^fifTm: ^iffinnfl ^ffffrmt" ' 



^ tAvtr: added in B. after ^Smm:. * W P. ' 9^*11^411: P. 'J^^- 

«iir«t: ? * ftrtm a. fnkm b. irtfK c. ftiTTm: p. " ^l^ a. b. 
ifj c. p. • VtnMPnm: a. b. ^flrpfim: c. ^rtmnfir p. ^ ^jWt a. b. c. 

^m p. The whole of this sentence is unintelligible. ^ A. G. P. C B. * From 
fHfPI to Tun left out in P. '" "^ deest in P. " «T:ireiT: A. B. G. vnf- 

WVR P. ** *(flnnn deest in C. 



62 I ^%INcll«|t$: I 

hhihQihih H^bl' 




15^ iiHlfi«<i'^^<uf<H*'Mi-<imrrim^i: n '^'igii 

^ ^ B. I A. C. P. * IRnn p. ' Here the three earliest Chinese trans- 

lations insert ten long sections, while the two later Chinese translations follow the Sanskrit 
text. * THff A. B. C. WT P. ^ VWi A. B. C. • VHf^^f^lJill 

iT^fhuflrrrwr: 1 a. b. nn^^ii'ii*' c. v^f^ wnr ^t^tc i p. ^ w^ ^n^- 
iffirnr^ a. b. c. ?^^ ^ij^hih'^^ p. * >wftnnwfftnn lefi out in p. 





II ^<aHrfl«^^ : II 63 

^ ^ ?T trim" ?r ftm i it^u^jntilMrMciHi^riih ^ 
^su^f^ «n^!WT: ^irwiT# ^ ^t^nT^t^ftiw^^^nwr 

^ From ^WRR to TISPI^WT and lip^ left out in P. * ^l A. B. ^tf^ C. 

• V deest in C. * ^ deest in P. • fihflft A. C. P. ftwnft B. • TTW 

deett in B. "^ V deest in A. B. C. ^ f^^ deest in C. * fiWK P. 

*® tr^ deest in C. P. " From ^ Wt^ to ^pWlT^ftr left out in B. " WT 
deest in A. B. " ^pwl in aU MSS. " ^ P. ^HT A. B. C. ^TOor^tf? 

" WA deest in P. ^* llW P. 



64 II ^idHifl*gj^ : II 

^ ^BIpsRiT^ if ^' 4^fM^^JH!|*<(^ ^ f^l IMT- 

^ xninfH ^ vil'^sNif' 119^11 

fi^#9 tjwn^lftF^^pnflfiw' HMI<H«<4Mf*Mf<¥|Mf 
ri^H l rilft(^f* i iiHMiri^MMfHt|p4H I ^rfifiTt ^tfiw^" 

^m I xwmfti >i»nn^ 1 m't^ihi^ i ^nsift yH%^*if^rt'* 

liHH*i<l(^^ifim4i'5^1^'4^1Hl^lfH(is!m4fl^^ii 
"^^tf^WW fHKI*<rm.f^ri l ^^I^MjrMI I "?!rf5m Wf I 

*^B. *1RTA.C. iranB. IRTftjP. "^ijiuMp. *-%a.b.c.; 
deest in P. ' ^^^nrfhn deest m P. * lit A. B. C. ^ i|<m«l4l<||i)Rnr 

A. B. c. f^nfire^q^rM p. * f^fvt a. b. c. f^ p. • wftnft 

WtfVvW dee«t in P. '** ^l^^lftl yraVlflW deest in A. B. C. ^^ CTI'PTO- 

^I4ji4li° b. CTPwrmftir'wNi 4il|f ^^ ■^iperar* c. ctt ^iftnnsf^nw^ 

^I^JlN^ fl<!K<1irH|!l|llMHi p. It should be either WH or f^^rnphft mCT. ** V 
deest in A. ^' ft? HfWf instead of vfJW xn^ P. 



I 



« |HM|*4f^ri it^^^lFrart <jl^M>rtl^flMi *4:i^l*iHl|<n^ 

^:3c^^ HTTSRir''* ^T^«rt cfrwrm^^ ^R^p^nin- 



* wiwnnRTi: A. ?raTOnni>Tw: b. mm iwif j c. ^nrsf nww: p. * wftnft 

WtfvUW ^n? p. • Dceflt in p. * Wfm dccst in P. ^5 'W^ A. 

wiwii^ B. c. p. • vnHnv a. b. tSttw c. p. "^ ^ b. ' nPnpx: 

A.B,C. HfilTTP. 'tiftP. "^deestinB. " irftTTO A. P. »I*TO B. 
From lT4mi?Br to ^[^ left out in C. " WKl^l A. B. V^f^tm C. mftn P. 

K [ III. 2. ] 
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66 It ^^iT^tft^jj: n 

^ yn (^ r^ r«i HwH i^w 1*1 f^KiPRraiT: ^^rnsn w^^mi- 

tmq^Mi TOT^ H TOTflinT h^tWN^ insftlin^ 
^Nt vRfff ^l<^H^^^f^^^<^H l n^^^^!ll^^^>^^H^ 
^ nfiwin: p. • From filftrfifWT to f'rihf left out in C. ® From iNf 
to f9lc4i|54l««iqOM4ni left out in C. P. * From ^dwfif to H?WWT V left out 
inA.B. ^d^llfir in p. only. •^TTSra'A. »T^^B.C.P. * 1I15^J3rRf f|t- 

in^rorornA. ui§^fli«imj^wi^iu4iiMK b. nTytFTTi^f^wiwron: c. wij^jjfnff 
^^iiHi^«)i4bm; p» ^ mr^^ a. b. inn^ c. uniini^ii p. * From 

fif Mfl.^4Q1 to ftWT left out in P. • ^^Hlfk A. ^PlftrfW: II B. H^rSfW C. 



J 







* uminmi a. b. wiranriij c. Cf. Lai. Vitt. p. i86, i. lo, 

9Tm ; aUo Barnouf, Lotus, p. 369. * J^HIS^Wf A. C. J^m^^i^li B. 

Vfinnhni p. • ft!^ p. * After ^RUTSTi p. adda VflfUflilv II 

^•Wlf. * ^9^n^ A. ^Wgvnif B. ^f^y^ C ^WJ'^st p. • From V^^ to 

lEIini kft out in B. ^\t P. • llftfW deeat in P. • ftin»l^ A. C. P. 

ftpWlWr B. ^^ 9 deeat in C. P. ^^ UH^ifMHrtW A. ^prtVPAw B. 

^nrtfiWfrt^ c. ^prtiniRfti^ p. ** 0^*iiaiM'ii a. ^^wiami b. tkw- 
aM'ii c, d^^iwiwMiiii p. 

K 2 



68 II g^innft^: II 

•^ ^ fMlH«l<HI^U!l^ ^4^Mf<4i <»ri<hmril^MMfifl ^ 
'^TfJTOT^' ^T ^ r^^MTri ^ I ^ f ^ ^» i^- 



^ ?[T^ A. B. P. ifTT ^wrnffpt c. fnnRnrsrnf a ftiwTft p. * ihr ^ 



ejbwnnfjnwrSl' p. * Hew a. and C. repeat V^^JPTOf WtfW^I^ 



* Here, between fik^ and ftl, C. repeats the following : tfipfT wfiT 'Jl^^n^i VW- 
H^^'shfinj ftim. * It deest in P. ® ^nftj T!R^ A. B. C. P. "^ ftnTh 

^^fflrflr A. B. c. f^^ffi* p. * T B. 



11 ^lamiflo^^: M 69 



^ froinnrt deest in B. ^ wgufk i A. B. iqn^ I c. V9nn^: p. * w^pi 

A. B. C. Wrapq P. * ^ deest in A. C. P. * Wmr: in aU MSS. • ^ 

in all MSS. "^ ftlHIW?^ •rtw A. Oft^W^A HImN B. filPTW^ •T^HI C. p. 

fliwiRip^ ^nnm p. • wf c. • ^nM a. c. p. ^mr^f n b. ^^ ^ 

deest in B* "^^ f«T P. «I A. B. C, The MSS. oonstantly vary between «l^ 

and Pfi^fiy after VtS^ or ^Jtfr. I have preferred fti^n and ^£t^ throughout this 
text. 



70 n ^laNiflcij^ : n 



•wi inrFTfft f^^ifd 















!'^c5TP^5^ 



^i^cf^rrftr g^Fiwrt <j^^>M i riijMMi^rl i <>^ ijmM^<3i 



* gimi^tHti l A. "m B. C, 5»B?I?W p. * ftrfW deest in P. » tftftf- 

IIM'it^: VfGnfV B. ; probably W)fvWVVt<i^: or w)rH4IV94l^ OlJAflttlir^ I 
* Probably "flldt is left out ; from fl^Ulf^ to <R9hIHI wKV^IW left out in P. 



filMi^W i MHIdMlird» r } l < ^ M4^fil^yi4^ea|i ^WPIsrtfJtqh 

>jMMiMHfri f^TFiwn oy\MiM i ti1 irafrnrw cnrmif vi 



flfif p. * M^liJ^^W ^^ A. B. MVIr^fOf M Vm C. "TOT jft'fpi VT* P. 

' W9RT A. B. C. IffPn P. ^Vft deest in A. B. ^ ^IfW in aU MSS. 

• 'WW wK^IWfHt A. 'RJ ** B. l^f^^H ^Vv^lHII C. iww WtfiwWTJ P. "^ ^IT 
deest in A. B. C. * P. adds ^f^ after irf^TT. 



72 H ^^iFm^: n 

^ isfmft A. C. IKHrmR) B. Wlf^li) p. ' 4ll4IV^ in all MSS.; probably 
<iH«^|l|m , aa in p. ' ^H^jHvWi*4« « l I A. J^H^g1* 8 HlrtJ r4 I B. "T^X C. 

^ifilwitm 1*. * HT ^wT A. c. Iff '^^n B. Ti ^rfti *pn p. ' vSmr 

deest in P. * ^WIJ(! A. B. C. ^Unf P.; may be meant for a Iocati>re referring 

to Vqmn^, or for 1| JjmffK. '' m deest in C. ' 1^ Y A. B. iN ^ C. 

i^v. • 7$ p. " fiiiisT^ A. flnrai^ b. finnvra c. f^nsmp. But 

of. YaffnikhedHliA, p. 30, 1. 14 : >lf^^W!ntW' Wfti "iW^fiORJW ^XmI^. *^ IJ*^- 
^^'C^ A. B. C. "m: p. " XT deest in C. " irnflR A. C. UK II utm B. 
HI p., leaving H^AI. 



II ^^rnrft^p: ii n 

Ufric^tMJri !giS]|Nf?T VTtfil^ffiT ^Nn(MJQt qj ^ rc^f i! 
^ft^frot^ MK^HnHlgirri HPRrf>^l[ftTO Hr^ < i|H|rig!l 

f^ram ii8?ii 

^g^^ftwT^t^WfiT ^?[]m ^inii 

* W^ A. B. C. ^ftm P. « # A. B. C. ir P. 'I ft^ A. 

iwjftiB. ifffC. n"Wj[P. * ^wnfiift^nff A. nwtfiifinjhft b. °^c. 

<I W i r*l^ » ^7 P. » T^ A. B. C. W p. • ^pWHf A. B. C. fJIH P. 

^ «Tsnft A. B. c. wrtwd p. * ^ B. • v^nnm^ a. c. vjof 

»fll*W B. ^lA l WWfl^RW p. '» 5^ deeBt in C. P. " ^ HmwrW A. B. 

HT imn ^www c. p. " ^m a. c. p. ^Bmv b. " >Nfir a. b. c. 

«fWfirp. 

L [m. a.] 



74 II ^^IT^nf^: N 

wn^i ^ ^: iltfif Tirofk ^ 
^<i^Vii«<M' ^4i^ "Bsff^ II 9 II 

^^Miii: fNl 95TO!r ^?w: iilJii 



^ '^^? r m T ^4.^g| ' m^i>i :i 

^^<ft^HM flT 'ft Tift" 'Wt 



^rf'T ^ift 



^^R^ 



. ^ ift? A. B. C, ftl^ p. » "51 A. C. -^ B. flT P. • UN^ P. 

* J^^V^ ^- C. '^tl B. 'iflfi^ P. • h^ A. %W B. 1^ Kf( C. W id P. 

"^TOUB. P. TTTOhfC. ''■%¥. 'fWUP. • Rom fit to «%HWR 
left out in P. " "Hf lift B. *' WHTT P. '* •! P. fTt, see chap. 25. 



II ^^h41«[^: II 75 

inn ff uwi*!^^ "fiiRTn ii^ii 
imm^i v;^ fMr^nfini:* i 

"i|v' iHTPf f?i* f'rn^'^T^iitii 

"*!" fe'd" V^ ^f^ ^^ I 
I^**!!!! HiTlf ^pUf TBRtH* I 

Hftir^ i|t!JiJMii|ii HTO¥?rt WT^^tTRT lcnHf«Tl- 

'»B. »^A.B. V.C.P. *5A.C. J:B. V^P. •-nrfilA. -WWC. 

wMvB. ^fwnip. •frrftiftpfP, ^hpItha.b, urtr^c. tffilifP. 
•^. A^B.c. fiP. •wffiiA.c. imKirB. wflip. "wa.b. 
i«a tp. ^^? "f A.C. "^fwp. "^B. "?np. 
"^^iftvinA. c. ^^nf^ifhii^B. ilpnminip. 

L 2 



76 II ^[^TFIif^l^: il 

'<^H<l)mri^l I ^ ^ W ri^MM<ll<j^l!!" *J^M<I 'mi 
^N^ infFl^' c4«MIS!ifrm)l ^j^^rf^ ^^ll<|i||:'" 

^ V(^ deest in B. ' f^ B. " ^ and 7S left out in P. * This 

pastage seems to be imperfect, and, according to the five Chinese translations, we expect : 
^^n^AI (l'VI«^;irH^II9M4i;dc<imirimA Vnf l The number differs in the five 
translations between 300 kolts, aao kofts, 33 kods, 30 kods, and 33 ko/t-niyutas respec- 
tively; but they all agree in the An&gimi-phala. ' nillllQdeestinP. ' <OTV- 
VTW!^ deest in P. ' 'JlNl A. C. ^pj'll B. ^^ P. * ^^P'' A. '^^^ B. 

•^ ^r* c. P. » ^fhNrc Trnm a. b. ^tivt iivmk c. ?fhwf^ H^mnn^ p, 

" Hr deest in C. " ^ A. ^ B. W C. ^ P. " C. adds ^ after "iNt. 

" ^ ft m Nm; A. c. p. ^ftxnfbrr: b. " irt^ A. c. p. urs b. " ot 

A* P. 9 B. G. 



II ^^n?ft^: II 77 

<^t^ »in^ H l fMri*<><<H<farri IlliSlI 

^ From here the text ib given from A. ; the various reftdings will be seen below : 

p. wnift flmmw w^pib^ ^ nfirtM fi fiiii w i ^\h% ^ A^jpiiv^i^ ii 

A, vRlflNfll ifftjmJ '^fimrfl^f 

B. ^ifllHWW '^ft^rtt ^fll^llfl'Jf 

p. ^ffftnrww '^pnftwS: 'jwroft^TiJ ^t^t n ii ^ ^ nftnnwi ^p^" 

A. i!?WRf5 innii II ^ v#T ^ginn^ %| tW imm: i 

B. HfiiiiHij[^4 wmi II ^ vtr cjiiMi^v ^ ihrf irornir: i 
c. ^nft^ H?PiR^ imm: ii ii ^^ ii 

P. ^nrr^ 'TW h^i^ih^jii ^lini ii 

A, wf^ihrf ^ ^ fti^ if'f ^nfiy ii^wtoj ii ii iNi^ ^i^J wfwreflf i 

B. ^d^ tW ^ ^ ftrdv inf ^rfif n^i^n^: ii tfi^o i 
c. 

p. m\ ^MH filfW ^ ^ b ]^ 
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II ^<aNfll**[)^ : It 






B. 




C. 
P. 




^W^niTT- 



B. 



c. 



p. iri 9fHq ^ HT^^ 



^ 



*^A. 



2 
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APPENDIX I. 

SAISGHAVARMAN'S CHINESE VERSION OF THE FOUR GATHAS 
IN THE SUK HAVATtV YpHA (CHAPTERS 4, 9, 31, 44), WITH A 

LITERAL TRANSLATION. 

% 

1. Sanskrit Text, Chapter 4, pages 7-9. 

1. O thou of eminent and bright 
countenance, whose power is endless, 
such a brightness as this is incompar- 
able (in the world) ! The brightness of 
the sun, moon, jewels, and pearls is 
all to be covered (as it were) just as 
a heap of black powder *. 

2. The form of the Tathdgata is 
without an equal in the world, and 
the great voice of the fully-enlightened 
one reverberates in the ten quarters. 
His virtue, knowledge, strength, medi- 
tation, wisdom, power, and good quali- 
ties are matchless, most excellent and 
rare. 



» * Black powder ' looks as if the Chinese translator had read mashi or masi for 
bhosi; see YogrMAedikSi, p. 44, 1. 14. 
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8o APPENDIX I. 

3. Deeply and clearly, well and in- ^JfR ip[ A. 1^ 
tensely, he thinks of the law of the S ^ ^ ^ 

. H ffe 6i5 ^ 

Buddhas, (incomprehensible) like the rtfr ^^ T .? 

sea, and understands its depth and 

greatest profoundness, and reaches its -W ^ W ra 

bottom. Bhagavat (i. e. honoured by ^ S ^ S? 

the world) is ever free from ignorance, h T •& vfe 

covetousness, and angen O Hero, 

like a lion, whose spiritual virtue is pi JB 57* S? 

immeasurable! S . tS ^ 

# ^ ^ i 

4. His merit is great and wide, his 1% £1/ -Jb ^ 

wisdom is deep and wonderful, and 

his light and powerful form cause the g ^ ^ yS 
universe to be shaken*. May I be- 
come a Buddha just as the holy king ^ ffi" M^ 
of the law, and deliver all beings from 

birth and death ! — ^ ^ * 3fc M 

-^ 2^ HH OH 

5. In generosity, equanimity, virtue, :9L iS ^ ;2S<^ 

endurance, strength, also in meditation HI ji^ i@ ^ 

and wisdom, I shall become the best. 

^ 5^ # tt 

Practising perfectly these vows I shall ^ ^ ^ -^ 

become a Buddha, the great helper of 9^ ^ ;^ ^ 

all those who have fear and anxiety. ^ ^ ^ ^ 



tf ^ # ^ 

^ m n ^\ 




» This would point to prakampati for pratapati. 
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6. There may be a hundred thou- 
sands of millions of Buddh&s — im- 
measurably great sages, whose number 
is as that of the sand of the Ganeffi. 
To worship all these Buddhas does 
not equal the seeking for the way 
firmly and rightly without returning. 

7. There are the worlds of the 
Buddhas like the sand of the Ga|ig&. 
These (Buddha -) countries are in- 
numerable and countless. My light 
will shine over all these countries; 
thus my strength and power will be 
immeasurable. 

8. May my country be the best 
(of all), when I become a Buddha, 
and the people therein excellent, 
and the Bodhi - ma^^ala surpassing 
others. May my country be just as 
(the state of) Nirvft;«a, and without 
equal. I will pity and deliver all 
(beings). 

9. May those who come to be born 
there from the ten quarters be pure 
and joyful, happy and at ease, when 
they arrive in my country. May 
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82 APPENDIX I. 

Buddha witness that this is my true ^ ^ ^ ^ 

realisation! I make prayer for that rf ^ W W 

desire, full of strength and vigour. ? *y ^ |g 

ID. May those Bhagavats of the :*ik a%« _li b 

ten quarters, whose wisdom is unim- S S -t ^ 

peded, know always my thought and ^ /C^ itt' !£ 

practice! Even if I abide in the ^ ^ 1^ |^ 

midst of poisons and pains, I shall ^ ^ ^ S^ 

always practise strength (vlrya) and ^ -^ ^ M 

endurance (kshdnti), and be free from ^ :^ 1^ >^ 

regret. % ± Wt ^ 



2. Sanskrit Text, Chapter 9, pages 22-24. 

1. If these prayers, surpassing the ^ ^^ W ^^ 
world, which I have made and by ^ ^ JP Is 
which I should certainly attain to the TO M -^ >» 
hio^hest path, should not be fulfilled, " ^ '!? ^ 
Jy I L a^mplish 4. perfect ^ ^ « » 

knowledge. 1i^ 7 ^ /t^ 

2. If I should not become a great ^ ^ ^ ^ 
giver, so as to save all the poor, for |^ >^ J^ M 
immeasurable kalpas, may I not ac- IE M jE -C 
complish the perfect knowledge. j^ ± % 




3. If my name should not be heard 
all over the ten quarters^ when I 
attain to the path of Buddha, may 
I not accomplish the perfect know- 
ledge. 

4. May I become the teacher of 
gods and men, having sought for the 
highest path, by generosity, deep and 
right meditation, pure wisdom and 
practising the pure practice (Brahma- 
^aryd)*. 

5. The great light produced by the 
spiritual power (of the Tathdgata) 
shines over unlimited countries, and 
destroys the darkness of three (kinds 
of) defilements, and saves all beings 
from misfortune. 

6* Opening his eye of wisdom, he 
(the Tath&gata) destroys that dark- 
ness of ignorance like a blind man. 
Shutting up all the evil paths, he 
opens the gate of the good state. 
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* Bodhiniii translates this verse as follows : ' If I should still seek for the 
object of desire, after I left home in order to advance towards the highest 
path, and should not practise meditation and wisdom, may I not become the 
charioteer (of men whose passions are to be tamed) and the teacher of gods 
and men.' 
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7. Having accomplished his actions; ^ JP )Sk 357^ 
his powerful light is brilliant over the IEl ^ ]6fi JpF ^ 
ten quarters; so that die sun and ^ ^ M Wi 
moon do not shine, and the light of Y^ wl tS iw 
the sky becomes invisible. ■9' wl ^ . a£ 

8. Opening the treasury of the law ttjf ^* ^ ^ ^ 
for the sake of a multitude, he widely bs ^ 'ih ffi 
distributes the jewels of merit; and ^ ^^ ^ SB 
in the midst of a large assembly, he -jy. ffl *d: -i- 
constantly preaches the law as a lion M i# pb rfc" 
roars. 

9. Having worshipped all Buddhas, -?v jsW ^ m 

he has made the stocks of merit per- 1" ItP 3S y3 

^ RH ^£ 6ifi "Bfe 

feet. His prayers and wisdom haviner . ^ ffiv PiP ^ 

• 1^ l3S( -P* S 

been perfect, he has become the hero ^ ^ t^ ^ 

of the three worlds. ^ ^ •vL Bf 

10. Like Buddha, who is possessed ^ M "fi"** 5c 
of unimpeded wisdom, and under- jft^ ^ ^ -^ 
stands and shines over everjthing, ^ K * l§ 

/ may I also be possessed of the power ^ >l\ "W [^ 

of action and wisdom, and equal this A M 1% % 
highest worthy. 

11. If this prayer should ever be 3 iP -^ j^^ 
fulfilled, the great -thousand (world) ^ ^ J& ^ 
would be moved, and the heavenly ^ ^ ^ ^ 
beings in the sky would shower down ^^ ^ ^ ^ 
the wonderful and precious flowers. $ ^ ;^ |^ 
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12. Buddha spoke to Ananda: 
When the Bhikshu Dharmdkara spoke 
these verses, the whole earth was 
shaken in six different ways, and 
the heaven showered the wonderful 
flowers over it ; and there was music 
spontaneously in the sky, in which 
this praise was produced : * Thou wilt 
certainly accomplish the highest per- 
fect knowledge*.' 
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3. Sanskrit Text, Chapter 31, pages 49-54. 



1. There are Buddha-countries in 
the eastern quarter, the number of 
which equals the sand of the river 
Ganges. The company of Bodhi- 
sattvas of those countries goes to see 
Buddha Amit^jru. 

2. Thus also in the south, west, 
north, zenith, and nadir, and in the 
four corners (there are the same). 
The company of Bodhisattvas of 
those countries goes to see Buddha 
Amitdyu. 
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» In the fourth and fifth of the five^ Chin ese transla tions which are still in ex- 
istence, this part is translated as a verse, as it is in Sanskrit ; while in the first 
and second translations, these 12 verses are altogether left out. 
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3. All the Bodhisattvas, each bring- 
ing with him wonderful heavenly 
flowers, precious scents, and invaluable 
cloaks, worship Buddha Amitiyu. 

4. All of them play on the heavenly 
music, from which an agreeable sound 
proceeds, singing and praising the 
most excellent worthy; thus they 
worship Buddha Amitdyu. 

5. 6. He has finally obtained his 
supernatural power and wisdom, and 
easily entered the deep gate of the 
law. He has made the treasury of 
merit perfect, and his wonderful wis- 
dom is without equal. The sun of 
his wisdom shines over the world, 
and dispels the cloud of birth and 
death. (Thus praising him), they (the 
Bodhisattvas) turn round him three 
times respectfully, and salute the 
highest worthy, touching the ground 
with their heads. 

7. Having seen that pure and 
adorned country, which is excellent 
and inconceivable, they raise their 
thoughts, praying that their own 
country should also be like this. (See 
verse 6 in Sanskrit.) 
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8. Then the L ord Amitdyu 

changes his countenance and smiles,* 
and shines over the countries of the 
ten quarters, producing innumerable 
(rays of) h'ght from his mouth. (See 
verse 11.) 

9. Turning back his light, he causes 
it to turn round his body three times 
and to enter into (his person) from 
the top of his head. All the assembly 
of gods and men are dancing with joy, 
(See verse 12.) 

10. The noble-minded Avalokite- 
jvara, making his cloak proper, touch- 
ing the ground with his head, asks 
him, saying : * Why dost thou smile ? 
Pray, tell me thy thoughts.' 

11. The Brahma -voice (of Bud- 
dha) is like thunder, and produces a 
wonderful ringing sound, with eight 
different kinds of sound (saying) : * I 
shall give prophecy to the Bodhi- 
sattvas, and tell thee now ; — do thou 
listen carefully! 

12. * I know thoroughly well the 
wishes of those noble-minded ones 
who come from the ten quarters, that 
they seek for a pure and adorned 
country, and that, having received 
prophecy, they will become Buddha. 
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13. * Understanding all the dharmas ^ % ^ft ^ 
as dreams, illusions, and ringing- ^ ^ j^ T 
sounds, they will make their excellent 7^ j1^ ^ — * 
prayers fulfilled, and certainly ac- ^ 'W^ Wl ^ 
complish such a country as this. i^ dh i^ ^ 

14. * Knowing the dharmas as 

lightnings and shadows, they will ac- ^y^ ^ -^ ^ 

complish the path of a Bodhisattva, ^ Wu ^ '^ 

and make the stocks of merit perfect, 1^ itt 1^ ^ 

and having received prophecy, they P^ :J^ ^ ^ 

will become Buddha. 9 ^H <$ 9 

15. * Understanding the nature of 

all the dharmas as empty and with- W Wi ^ wn 

/" out self, they simply seek for a pure ^ ^ ^ J& 

Buddha-country, and will certainly ^ ^ 1^ ^ 

accomplish such a country as this/ W^ ^ H^ k^ 

I 16. The other Buddhas speak to M fHI 1^ iP 

their Bodhisattvas and cause them 

; to go and see Buddha (AmitAyu) of i^^ ^ M^* ilf^ 

SulAavatt (saying) : ' Hearing'his law' ^j^ H ^ J^ 

you should willingly receive and prac- i^ ^ ^ tltt 

tisQ it, and quickly obtain the pure Jt ^ j^ :S 

place (like Sukhdvatl). M^ M ^ M 

1 7. * When you arrive at that pure 

and adorned country, you will at once ^ TO '78* 

obtain supernatural power, and cer- iu j£ 3^ )£ 

tainly receive prophecy from the J^ H^ ^ jftf 

Lord Amitdyu, and attain to the state ^ ^ ^ IR 

of " being equal to Buddha * " ^ fs ^ ^ 



^ ^ ^ tah-^ido, lit. equally enlightened. This term is generally explained with 
Ek^^tibaddha, or he who is bound by one birth only; see verse 18 in Sanskrit. 



14 



1 8. 'If beings, having heard his 
name, wish to be born in his country, 
they will arrive there, through the 
power of the former prayers of that 
Buddha (Amitdyu), and spontaneously 
attain to the state of '* never return- 
ing again" (Avaivartya)/ 

19. The Bodhisattvas raise their 
prayers, and pray that their own 
country should have no difference 
(from Sukhdvat!). They think in- 
tensely of saving all beings and 
making their name to be heard in 
the ten quarters. 

^v ^ 20. Having worshipped a million 

i/ of Tath4gatas, and gone to their 
countries through their supernatural 
power, and joyfully worshipped them 
there, they (the Bodhisattvas) return 
to the country of Sukh^vatl. 
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4. Sanskrit Text, Chapter 44, pages 73-75. 

I. If men have no stock of 
merit, they are not able to hear this 
Siitra. Those who are pure and keep 
the moral precepts, are able to hear 
the right law. 

N [III. a.] 
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90 APPENDIX I. 

2. Those who have formerly seen RH ^ HI ^ 
Bhagavat, are able to believe in this 1^ ^ J^ M 
matter. They will hear and practise ^ Vt W Md 
(this law) respectfully and without ™ ^ UK (hT 
pride, and skip for great joy. J W S ^ 

3. Those who are either proud, >tee :^ ^ ill 
vicious, or neglectful, find it difficult ^ ^ l&I ^ 
to believe in this law. Those who have — * Wi Mi "^ 
seen Buddhas in former life, willingly "^ ^ ^ itL 
hear such a teaching as this. A A 1^ t^ 

4. Neither •Srdvakas nor Bodhi- «. j, 5 ^ ^^^ 
sattvas are able to understand the u rft 1* it*- 
holy thought (of Buddha), because W 4lB -hh fiR 
it is just as if a man, blind from his 



2 





^ m ^ m 



birth, wishes to go to lead others. ^ '}& f^ 4=f 

5. The sea of wisdom of the 

Tathdgata is deep and wide, unli- 3^ pR ^ pS 

mited and bottomless ; so that neither ^ M w wi 

^rftvakas nor Pratyekabuddhas can ^ ^ _ ^ 
measure it, but Buddha only under- 
stands it clearly. 

6, 7. Let even all men, who may ^ ^ M: tlfe 
have perfectly attained to the Bodhi, ^ ^ il t§ 
and understood the sublime truth, J^^ IP 5f& $^ 

\ being possessed of pure wisdom, think W^ ]^ ^ Ifj^ 

^ of the wisdom of Buddha for a million ^ 2I) id^ j^ 
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n ^ 






of kalpas, and use their utmost power ISf^^ K* ^* ^ 

in their speech and explanation, yet jilf ^ ^ j/!l 

they will not know the unlimitedness -Hf ^ d^ 
of Buddha's wisdom till the end of 
their life. Thus it is perfectly pure. 

8. This life is very difficult to ^^ ^ # i 

be obtained, and the appearance of v h -«b 

Buddha in the world is also difficult J4 /u IW 






to be met with, and men who have 5a ^ Iff w 

faith and wisdom are difficult (to be ^ ^ :^ 3|g 

found) ; so that if they hear (this law), M ;;^ . m '%. 

they must diligently seek for it fch Ki /* Aw 

9. If they, having heard the law, do **% «r 

not forget it, and having perceived (its ^ Mil A 1% 

deep meaning) respect it, and having ^ ^ i^ t 

obtained (its essence) rejoice greatly, ^ ^ J^ Ite 

they are my good and intimate friends. ^ w 1^ ffi^ 

Therefore they ought to raise their m^ W^ W^ iS, 

own thoughts (for obtaining the Bodhi). M ^ li^ 1^ 

ID, Even if the world is full of 

fire, yet they ought certainly to pass M S ^ 5W 

through it, and seek to hear the law. ^ j!^ ^ :S 

They will then certainly attain to /k 1^ 4$ $j^ 

the path of Buddha, and widely save ^^ ^ 

(those who are in) the stream of birth yL sX > 

and death. 0ffi ^ 5jc ^ 
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THE SMALLER SUKHAVATI-VYUHA. 



I^Nt^ ^ *^ §^^«=I^^HH^riVjriH^§ ; mil 

^ See Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1880, pp. 181-186; Selected Essays, 
vol. ii. p. 348. 
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Ifftsl^^Wliw^l ItfTfl f?ref?f fk^ iHM^Pd ^ ^ 

^^n^iftrj^ I if^ w<3 ^t 'inftg^ ^^Fiwrt r^^iMidl 
fTOt ^«nftiw g^rnift FJt'WT^: ^mfii^H?^^: 

yH<M< 'inftfT ^^rwit <5i>*MiHt ^HWFm»i: ^[«^ 
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VR^ \ wr^ ^ ^g«^!ft^ ^ xwT^ ^MifH 5ftc!rTf5T 

fi r ^i^l TT^ f^TBfift f^ws ^[«q^T| iMfiT f<*qRi 

i|H<Mt ^nftgw ?nr ^^k^ ^ iiw: tNr ^r^cto i 
^ f^f^ xj^ f^B^ ^^(^m ^r?iq«i HJfHH f^ 
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'TTOI^ I fIFJ W<5 ^: ^inft^ dvlHlriMIIHIMpH^dT 




/ 
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^t:^: ^: ^qr^aifH ^s OlM jwf^iii : <iiM MiPi^Mrri ^ > 

f^nrafipTR 'mW moil 
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'^l$«|ir<U f^!^f^^ M'<&.Knir4l f?f^^ fi^fd I Hift- 
WK^X ^iiH^lPH ^l^^ l Pui f^^ftl^^U ^hKT^fw 

^IT^ftq^ ?im V^iq^ in? II 

O [HI. 2.] 
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^nfN ^i^^ T Pii r Hi^f^^^g ^tAkOihi T^^A f^ i 
ii^qW II <^8 II 

'TTO H^HIif\ ^Jl|«^ 5TTO d ^H lri ^^TH^: ^STlft^- 

5iiTfH ^^^^ido r^^ ' ft^^y ^*^i<r^Hi fN^^ ftfif I 
^i^M^ii II <m II 
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^fni^^nrfWfTT^^ 'jmfl'iilriiHr^'ijKir^rHciil- 
^*4r4rM'j^l'Mfl<fl«l^lftT T^^l^ ^5Tftfi| »nnf^ ^ ^ 

Hn^ iErfRNsr>3^!iFqft#MiT I ^^«iit H^nwr ^crrw- 

^«q^m^ ^RSRWT^ ^f^^i!«n^ wf«R«n^ |w^^ 
d'*i*4ifM ^ijift^ ^w§"Ri. 'I'^^'n H^nn <»y^*Mirii- 

%fti?n ^m^wT^ ^ft^m^ il^lF^WI ^n^[W|mT^ ^^^^q^- 
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THE ANCIENT PALM-LEAVES. 



I. 

In the Introduction to my edition of the text of the Vs^a^^AedikJ, 
in the First Part of the First Volume of the Aryan Series of the Anecdota 
Oxoniensia, I gave a detailed account of the discovery of two ancient 
palm-leaves^ which had been in the possession of the Monastery, of \ 
Hdriiwi ever since the year 609 a. D., ancT which are therefore, so far as y 
weTcnow'at present, the oldest' Sarislcrit MS.. no>Y existing, anywhere. . 
I also explained the difficulties which seemed for a time to make it 
impossible to gain access to these manuscripts. I received indeed, thanks 
to the kind interest taken in the matter by the late Iwakura Tomomi, 
the Minister of the Mikado, and by Mr. Satow, the Secretary to the 
English Legation at Yedo, various facsimiles of these palm-leaves. But 
as the chief interest of these ancient documents was archaeological, in- 
asmuch as they supplied us with the earliest specimen of a Sanskrit 
alphabet used for literary purposes, I felt that^ as in the case of an 
ancient inscription, nothing would satisfy the demands of Sanskrit 
scholarship except a perfect photograph of the original. 

After considerable delay these photographs have at last come to hand, 
and I believe that they have been reproduced with so much accuracy 
that, for all practical purposes^ the autotype copies are as good as 
the originals. The originals have, of course^ suffered, partly on the 
margin, which with palm-leaves is always exposed to damage, partly 
by the fading of the ink. Fortunately, however, we possess several 
independent copies, three of which have likewise been reproduced by 
the photographic and autotype process. 

The first, marked No. II, is a photograph of a facsimile, published 
in the Ashara^io, a book which has been fully described in Mr. Bunyiu 
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Nanjio's 'Catalogue of Japanese Books and MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library/ No. 46. 

The second, marked No. Ill, is a photograph of a facsimile which was 
executed for me in Japan by order of the late Minister Iwakura Tomomi, 
and which for some time I thought would be the nearest approach to 
the original which we were likely to obtain in Europe. 

Now'that we have the photograph of the original, it will be seen that 
in several cases the facsimile (No. Ill), made for me on purpose, is really 
less accurate than the copy published in the Ashars^o. It reads, for 
instance, ^4t instead of ^^, ir|ti instead of irrt, il«{rM^I instead of 
wgiqwf, IT instead of »TrT, IJR instead of flltf , KHHH* instead of IWHHJ, 
vik for vik, etc. These differences may seem of small importance, but 
they serve to show that, to a well-strained eye, there was more to be seen in 
the original palm-leaves^ at the time when the facsimile was taken, than 
the cop3ast was able to discover. We must not forget that the copyist 
was not a Sanskrit scholar, and therefore did not always know what to 
look for. This, though for some purposes a useful defect, is a serious 
impediment in deciphering such a text as the Praf /id-pd.ramit&-hrKlaya- 
sfitra and the Ush»isha-v(^aya-dh&ran!. I am well aware that many 
letters in the original would have been doubtful or altogether ill^iblc 
to us, that is, to myself and my fellow-worker, Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio, if we 
had not known what letters to look for; but we have put down no letters 
as visible in the original palm-leaves, unless we felt quite certain that the 
little which was visible of them admitted of no other interpretation but 
that which we put on it. We know for certain what Ziogon read in the 
ancient palm-leaves, because we have not only his copy, but his trans- 
literation also. In the palm-leaves themselves and in the other copies 
taken of them, several letters remain doubtful, of course, and scholar$ 
will alwa3rs differ as to their exact value. 

The following pages contain the text as still legible on the palm- 
leaves (No. I), the copy published in the Ashars^^o (No. II), and the 
facsimile sent to me by Iwakura Tomomi (No. III). For convenience 
sake I have added in the first line the text of Ziogon's copy, on which 
see pp. 1 7-a6 :— 



PRAGJ^i-PARAMITi-ILff/DAYA-StTRA. 



PRAG^i^A-PARAMITA-H-^/DAYA-StFTRA. 

Ziogon's Copy: ^»» H^IJ4^S||^ ^iJl^C^P^lHIi. '^fll^rfl 

I. Palm-leaf: * ^TR^H^P? ^^T^<^r*J|^i ^tf^^f^Tt 

II. Ashara^o : ^ HHAjj^sfl^ ^O^^R^tf^i^'^ ^tf'l^l^ 
m. FacsimUe : ->. ^TRW^^H? WStSR^W^R^^^ ^If^Wft 

^ ^ and ^ are not distinguished. 

' Where the four MSS. differ from each other a small line has been placed beneath 
the letters. 
' This marks the ending of the lines in the MS. 
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I«n IT »l^ril V^ «H*I«I ^<HI*i«!l*i«*Kr^s!l- 
gVilfi.^1 y^Mtil '*[,'*lril<<4»5!*81 iH^rtl^^fHMI 

gniPWft^ H ^ S!«iS,'l>MW«IB«')l|l5l H 

vowel is slightly visible. ' Looks almost like IT. 



TKKGM-VASAMlTk-UJtlDkYA-StJTRA. 7 

' ff can easily be read IT. 
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*m«««'^ ^" "'injTR: WWftTWH[T" JtsTTTRft?- 

Rigwl v^% irenr *ih >ii> mk'iS mi w lit ■^tfv 

[TfT II Hsiinufwrfi wmn 

[T51 ii : 'I ugr li 

[j^ 11 ; ii B^rattftiTifi «!t<ni 
[51 'I : ii HsiiMiifNafJ »!«HI 

* Second Leaf begins. 



USHiVtSHA-VIGAYA-DHiRAiVt. 9 

USHJV^SHA-VICPAYA-DHARAiV^. 

■^ H*4Sci\^HQtf«lftH!l^ "^ITJI Wl^h fWn ^ 

I- ^^ H*i8w * ufriP^ftiHi^ ^wni wr^ tirt ^ 
III. ^ .^4id(4 ' HPriHifiigui • ^•^ *n*^ *fmT^ 



iT'>mT'gM| PM ft ri^\^^<»i4|^triH^ %^' qi<UP^^^ 

C [111.3] 



-■•■.■■/jMftWitnn't.i'K'.aniMnvin 
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"ft^ft^ ft " ?r^f%"%5ra5ntft5P( ^ituj^<i- 

ftftH^% ■ " '^^R- ^ »1^ ITR WflWRT ^ fpi- 
ft^ a^Tfiruft^ «^i)<ill'lit^(«IHISTRlft& "^ 

ft"5 aj'ifinifi^ ^'U'lrnwHT^reiftftrf foi 

ft-J flj' i rriMr<^ ^ «-iI-»lril*H4l*?(WirnfKS ^ 
^ " " ' ft I'l ftWtWt ♦l4*'5^<<!!lf^ JOT 



ushMsha-vk^aya-dhAraM. 1 1 






•I ^f^' 



* • ^ II n 
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II. 



ZIOGON'S COPY OF THE ANCIENT PALM-LEAVES, 

MADE IN 1694« 

A most valuable help for restoring the text of the Prg^f /i4-p4ramit4- 
hndaya-sOtra and the Ush^tsha-dh&ra;^}, such as it was and could still 
be read towards the end of the seventeenth century, is found in a copy 
made by Ziogon in 1694. Of this, too, I had received several facsimiles 
which I refrained from publishing, hoping in time to receive an accurate 
photograph. This hope has at last been fulfilled, and in the reproduc- 
tion of that photograph (No. IV, i, a, 3) scholars have now as good a 
substitute of the original as it is possible to produce. How this copy 
came to be made may best be stated in Ziogon's own words, as translated 
by Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio. 
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ZIOGON'S NOTE. 



From the time I was very young, I 
had my mind bent considerably on 
the Hidden Doctrine (* Guhya-y&na'). 
When grown up, I went to see many 
teachers, and inquired after the depth 
and fulness (of its meanings). They all 
said, that unless a learner of the Doc- 
trine of Yoga studied the Sanskrit texts 
so as to be able to make the form and 
sound and meaning (of the letters or 
words) clear, he would not reach the 
hall and inner apartment (of the 
Doctrine). Therefore I have searched 
everywhere, and studied Sanskrit in- 
tensely, and in some degree understood 
the sound and form and meaning (of 
the letters or words). But on account 
of a wide difference of customs and 
habits between India and Japan, the 
(Sanskrit) letters still remained diffi- 
cult to be corrected, just as if one 
were looking at the great ocean, and 
facing (the sea-god) Ziaku. 
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then in the treasure-house 
monastery of H6-riu-3i in the 
e of Yamato, there have 
ept two palm-leaves, handed 
from Central India. They 
the Sanskrit text of the 
3 or the (Pr^^a-piramita-) 
L-s(ktra, and of the Butsu- 
■shio or the Buddhosh»lsha-vi- 
hSrawl), and the Fourteen (sic) 

of the Siddha (or alphabet), 
bis year (a. d. 1694) I have 
ctedly been able to see them, 
pportunity suits my original 
very well, and my joy is im- 
ible, so much so that I cannot 
ticing with delight. Thenwiping 
: eyes and sitting at the bright 
■, I ventured to consider the 
id left sides and the heads and 

each letter ; and I felt pretty 
e letters might be copied out 
lat after the original form, 
pen I have made a copy 
regarding the softness of 
's hair (of a writing-brush), 
en added parallel comments 
insliterations both in Chinese 
panese, and a translation in 
:), and pointed out the begin- 
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n 


-& 


* 


m. 


m 


w, 


ffl 


m 


m 


# 


& 


r^ 


m 


+ 


It 


m 


tt 
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T^ 
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^ 
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3S 


48 
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n 


ia 


ii 


m 


* 


m 


« 


■s 


m 


it 


m 


z. 


)¥ 


* 


n 


s 


7i 


ii 


t 


m 


m 


^ 


« 


m 


/o 


m 


tk 


m 


m 


la 


# 


m 


® 


» 


m 


s 


w 


B 


m 


m 


m 


fi 


^ 


m 


m 


^ 


m 


tf 


M 


ffi 


m 


IS j^^ 



■ 

i. 



ZIOGONS NOTE. 15 

ning of each word (lit. line, pada) with lt!l^ 7C 4^ i^ 

red^; thus I have to leave my copy to PS jit J^ A 

future generations. As the power of a« -^ a* t^ 

the writing in the original is strong and W ;^ SB ^ 

firm, like the flying of a dragon and the iW 'iu W 71 

running of a lion, I have only regretted j@ fll ^ 

that my copy should not escape being ^ ^ S!f 

ridiculed, as when one has drawn a ±f: ffl fa 
tiger and it only turns out to re- 
semble a dog (i.e. an unsuccessful 
imitation). 

Written by Shaku Ziogon, a J^ tt 

»Srama»a of the Rei-un monastery ^ '^ 

in the Eastern capital (then Yedo, gg ^ 

now Tokio), on the fourteenth of W "9 
the tenth lunar month, in the seventh 
year of the Gen-roku period (a. d. 

1694), the cycle Kd-^rutsu (Ali- M ^ 
hsU). 
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+ m 



is 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES. 

1. In the Shin-gio or the Hr/dayaj;^ — ' — * 
sfltra, whenever there is a doubt about ]^ ^Ij |^ j\^> 

an omission or a wrong letter, I have pa flfc :;^ ^ 1 

pointed it out. iM* -* i» ^ 

2. The text of the Son-shio-dhd- wL ^ m ^ 



ra»t for the most part agrees with Jro ^ ^ T* 

' This red point is replaced by a small asterisk in the following pages. 
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II the eight Chinese transliterations — ■ 
y Buddhapala (No. 348, a. d. 676), To ^ + ^ /Bi 
:6-i (Tu Hhiii-i, No. 349, A. D. 679), i it ;^ 

Hvdkara — two versions (Nos. 351, ^ ^ "J* 

52, A.D. 682)— Gi-^io (I-tsin, No. 9Si ^ M 

50, A, D. 710), Mu-i (^ubhakarasiwha, ^ ^ P£ 

.D. 716-735), Fu-ku (Amoghava^ra, ^ ?C JfiE 

. D. 741-774, of the ThSii dynasty, ^ A jW 

.D. 618-907), and H6-ten {Dharma- tf -4^ -fet 

eva(?), No. 796 or 871, a.d. 973- jfffl St tf 

81) of the Sun dynasty of the Kto fc W II 

imily(A.D. 960-1127); though it is M ^ ^ 

till not certain which transliterator ^ ^ ^ 
sed this text. 
3. Among the Mo-ta (i.e. Mfitra 
r vowels) of the Fourteen Sounds 
)f Siddha), the four letters of ri 
tc. {rt, U, it) are added. It shows 
lat these are the Brahma letters 
f Central India. 



n ^ m 

^ ^ m. 

^ * — 

* » * 

9 ^ n m 

^ % m w 

I ^ * if 

Written again by Ziogon. ^ ^ J| 
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ZIOGON'S COPY 

OF THE PRAG/i;^A-PARAMITA.Hi?/DAYA.SCTRA 
AND THE USHMSHA-VIG^AYA-DHARAM, 

MADE IN 1694. 



prac;a^A-pAramitA-h/?/daya.sOtra. 



Leaf 1. 

Shin-gio-bon-hon (i. e. the Sanskrit text of the Hridaya-sfltra). 
">• is a different form of the letter ^ /, and it means a root or origin. 

Sanskrit Text. ^HWlfllll WRlWOTfifW^TC 

Tranaiiteration. Namas sarvs^^iya dryivalokitefvara 

Chinese TransUtermtion. *Na-ma *satsu-baku-*niyaku-ya *i-riy&-*baku-rd-ki-tei-*shibaku-ra 
Japanese Transliteration. Nau-ma sara-ba-riya-ya &-riyaa-ba-r6-ki-tei-shimuba-ra 

Respect to the aU-wise holy looking on Lord 



Translation. 

vodhisatvo 
*bo-dai-satsu-tanbaku 
bou-^-satsu (or sa)-toba 
bodhisattva 



gBmhhinm 
*ken-b}-ran 
gen-bt-ran 
deep 



UfimiifH 11141 

prs^g^piramitiyam 

*hatsura-niyaku-*h&-ra-mitsu-td-yen 

hara-riya-hd-ra-mi-ti-yen 

pr%f^ ('wisdom') other shore arrival 



JkarySim 
*sha-riy6n 
shiya-riy^n 
practice 



>hu'am&no 

*sha-ra-*m&-nu 

shiya-ra-mi-do 

one who practises shining 



vy&valokayati 
hei-*baku-r6-ka-ya-tei 
biyaa-ba-rd-kiya-ya-^ 
looked on 



pa^>^kandh^ tlr ka, 
han-sha-*satsuken-di-*satsutd-shitsusha 
han-shiya-soken-dd-sati-shitsushiya 
five bundles such like 



svabh&vaxClnyam 
*satsubaku-bi-baku-*sh{i->Hn 
soba-bimu-ba-shiy{i-niyen 
self-nature all empty 

D 



sma 

*satsuma 

sanma 



pasyati 

hatsu-sen-tei 

ha-sen->H 



[ni.3.] 
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Leaf 2. 


ipm 


^flraT «^ 


jflnyati 


fOnyatatva rOpam 


•shfl-*in-ta 


•shfl -fin-tei-'baku 'ro-han 


shiyfl-niyen-tfL 


shiyd-niyen-tei-ba ('yeiba') ro-han 


empty 


empty indeed colour 


^^mn 


^•UflHI f 


stnya^A 


stayMiyk na 


latsu "sha-iin-ta •shfl-*iii-ta-y4 "na 


shiyO-niyen-ta shiyQ-nJyen-li-ya nau 


empty 


empty not 


^ 




yad rdpaM 


sa jOnyata ya 


ya-*dot3u-han 


•satsu shfl-Ain-ta yi 


ya-dotsu (or doro)-han sA shiy«-niyen-t4 yi 


colour 


indeed empty 




CT^ ^?^ 


tpa« 


evam eva vedana 


itsu-han 


*yei-balcu-mei-bat5u *helu-na-na 


tsu(ordoro)-ban 


yei-ba-mei-ba bd-da-nau 


d colour 




6WT- 




vi^. 




la-ra 'bi-niyaku- 


i-ra bi-«iya- 




knowledge also 


Leaf 3. 


TTftS^ 


H%Wl ^^^ 



jiriputra sarvadharma fOnyata 

'sba-ri-fti-tam-a 'satau-baku-'datsu-ma "shfl-iiii-ta 

shiya-ri-bo-tara sara-ba-dara-mi shiyQ-niyen-ta 

body-son all laws empty 

is doubtful, and probably superfluous. — MS. note. 
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lakshaMi 
Vaku-sha-nt 
raki-shiya-nt 
form 



anutpanni 
*a-nu-tanhatsu-n6 
a-do-tahan-niu 
not-born 



3(forV?)ftreiT 
yu (for a ?) nirClddh^ 
•yu ni-rd-da 

yu ni-r6-da 

not-annihilated 



non& na paripiimi tasm&i i^Airiputra 

*nii-n& *na hatsu-ri-ho-rani *tan-satsum& *shi-ri-fu-tanra 

d6-n&u nau ha-ri-ho-rand& ta-sami shiy&-ri-ho-tara 

not-decreasing not-increasing therefore body-son 



amaldvimali 
*a-ma-ri*bi-ma-ri 
a-ma-ribi-ma-raa 
not-dirty not-pure 

jfinyatiyiM 
•sh{i->Kn-ta-y6n 
shiyA-niyen-tA-y^n 
empty-middle 



na 

•na 
nau 
not 



«4 

rClpaiPf 
r6-han 
rd-han 
colour 



na 
•na 
nau 
not 



vedanA sa^^A n& 

heki-da-na 'san-niyaku •na 

bei-da-nau san-iriya nau 

perception not thought not 



ir- 

sam- 
san- 
san- 
action 



Leaf 4. 



sk&r& 

sokuk&-ri 

sokiyl-r& 

^hv4 
•^-kab&ku 
jri-kabi 
tongue 



na 
•na 
nau 
not 



na 
•na 
nau 
not 



kAya 
•kA-ya 
kiy&-ya 
body 



spash/avya 

•sanhatsura-shitsuta-hoya 
sanhara-shiyutsuta-boya 
touch 

manodhitu 
ma-nd-dAtsu-to 
ma-d6-di-to 
mind sphere 



nUmtf 

v^^Ani 
bi-niyaku-ni 
bi-jriya-ni 
knowledge 

manonsi 
•ma-nd-shitsu 
ma-nou-shi 
mind 

dharmA 
•datsu-mA 
dara-mA 
law 

ftWT 

vidyA 

bi-jiyA 

bi-^yA 

knowledge 



kakshu 
shaku-shu 
shiyaku-shiyu 
eye 

IT ^ 

na rdpzm 

•na rd-han 

nau rd-han 

not colour 



irN 



.m>tra 

•shur6-tanra 
shiyur6-tara 
ear 



ghrA^a 
•gara-na 
giyara-da 
nose 



jabda 
•shio-na 
sefii-da 
sound 



gandha 
•gen-da 
gen-da 
smell 



rasa 
•ra-sa 
ara-sa 
taste 



na >bkshurdhAtu 

•na shaku-shu-radA-to 

nau shiyaku-shiyu-aradA-to 

not eye 



na 
•na 
nau 
not 



nAvidyA 
•nA-bi-^yA 
nau-bi-^yA 
not knowledge 



sphere 

na 
•na 
nau 
not 



yAvan na 
•yA-baku-^na 
yA-ba-nau 
as far as not 



vidyAkshayo 
bi-/iyA-*kitsusha-yCl 
bi-^yA-kitsushiya-y(\ 
knowledge destruction 



* If is probably left out here.— MS. note. * ^ spa ought to be written ^ spra, 
as it is so both in the original MS. and in the transliteration.— B. N. 

D 2 



ao 
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^1 ftrmn- 










na vidyiksha- 










•na bi-jgiya-*kitsusha- 










nau bi'jiyi-kitsushiya- 










not knowledge destruction 








ift ^fw in 


Leaf 5. 

• 


Vift 




•TOF 


^ ^Rl'R^ff 


f 


yo yivan na gdj^ 


mara^am 


na ^arimaraifa 


kshayo 


na 


yft *ya-baku •no sha-ri 


*ma-ra-nan 


*na sha-ri-*ma-ra-na 


•kitsusha-yA 


•na 


y(i yA-ba nau jsriya-rA 


ma-ra-nan 


nau jdya-ri-ma-ra-da 


kitsushiya-y{i 


nau 


as far as not decay 


death 


not decay death 


destruction 


not 


jtir ^1^^ 


ftrdv 


^A 1 


frnt 


5T 


duAkha samudaya 


nirodha 


m^rga na 


^^dnaxtt 


na 


nuku-ka *san-mo-na-ya 


•ni-r6-da 


*mi-raga *na 


niyaku-nan 


•na 


doku-kiya san-bo-da-ya 


ni-r6-da 


bd-ragiya nau 


jriya-nau 


nau 


pain cause 


destruction path not 


wisdom 


not 



inftw ^ftftwre? inrnntfinfT- 

priptitvaxw bodhisatvasya pra^^ipiramitd 

hatsuri-hitsutei-^tanbon •bo-dai-satsu-tanbaku-sha*hatsura-niyaku-^h&tsu-ra-mitsu-ti- 
hard-hitsutei-tobamu bou-^-satsu-toba-shiya hara-jeiya-hi-ra-mi-ti- 
obtaining therefore Bodhisattva wisdom other shore arrival 



mlmnyi 
•mi-shiri-niyi 
m&-shiri-niyi 
relying on 



viharani 
*bi-ka-ra-ni 
bi-ka-ra-ni 
he dwells 



fTO(forin?)^[OT: 
^tta (for tti ?)-vara;»a^ 
•shitsu-ta-baku-ra-na 
shitsu-taa-ba-ra-da 
heart-without-obstacle 



*shitsu- 

shitsu- 

heart 



Leaf 6. 

ttivara^a n&sti- tvidatrasto vipadyasitikr&ntaA 

t^-baku-ra-na *n&-shitsutei-tanbiku-na-tanra-sotsut6 "bi-hatsu-^ya*si-tei-katsurinta- 
taa-ba-ra-da nau-shitsu>H-tobi-da-tara-sotsut6 bi-ha-^yasi-^-kiyarin-da 

without obstacle not to be fear-frightened turning upside down far-separated 

* Ziogon read •? na instead of in ni, as it is in the original MS. — B. N. 
' fVf ni must be read f?r ti, as it is so in the original MS.— B. N. 
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firr 

thhtksL 
*tei-shit5ata 
ii-shiyutsuta 
final 



mry^MSiA 

*ni-rit8ubiku-na 

ni-ribi-da 

round (perfect)-calm 



tryadhvavyavasthitti 
*teiriya-datsubaku-biya-baku-shitst:^-ti 
^riya-daba-biya-ba-shitsi^-t& 
three paths 



sarvabuddhiA 
*8atsu-baku-botsu-di 
sara-ba-botsu-dd 
all Buddhas 



pr£^gn^p&ramit& mlra(forjW?)nyi-nuttariM 

*hatsura-niyaktt-hitsu-ra-mi-t4-*mi-shitsuri-niy&-*nu-ta-rin 
hara-jriya-hi-ra-mi-ti- md-shiri-niyaa- do-ta-rin 

wisdom other shore arrival relying on without upper 



H- 



samyaksambodhi- m abhisambuddhi tasmi ^itavyam pra- 

*san-miyaku-san-b6-dai-*ma-bi-san-botsu-di *tan-satsumd, *niyaku-tan-biyen ^hatsura- 

san-miyaku-san-b6u-^- ma-bi-san-bo-di ta-sanm& jriya-ta-biyen hara 

ri£[ht-proper right-wak- manifestly-right- therefore to know wisdom 

ing waking one 



Leaf 7. 



wwfi 



nni 



mah&mamtro 



^^iprimiti mah&mamtro mahi- vidytoamtraA 

niyaku-*hari-mitsu-t& *ma-ldl-man-tor6 *ma-k&-bi-^y&-man-tanra 

jriya-hari-mi-tA ma-ldl-man-dor6 ma-k&-bi-^y&-man-dara 

other shore arrival indeed great true- word ('charm ') indeed great knowledge true- 
word 



HgWOTf 


iRRwnni 


^ 


:ir- 


anuttaramamtra 


asamasamamamtra 


sarvaduAkha- 


*a-nu-tan-ra-man-tanra 


*a-satsu-ma-satsu-ma-man-tanra 


*satsu-baku-*nuku-ka 


a-do-ta-ra-mamu-tara 


a-san-ma-san-ma-man-dara 


sara 


-ba-dotsu-kiya- 


indeed without-upper true 


- indeed without-equal-equal true- 


all 


pain 


word 


word 






iTjnnf: 


^WlftTOWTH^ 




WjTT* 


prajamanaA 


satyam amithyatvit 




pra^d- 


*hatsura-sha-ma-na 


*satsu-teiya-*ma-mi-teiitsu-tanbiku 




*hatsura-niyaku 


hara-shiya-ma-nau 


sa-^ya-ma-mi->&itsu-tob4 




hara-^ya 


well-removing 


truth not empty 




wisdom 



* This letter T^is probably superfluous. — MS. note. 
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ukto 

l-yi-'moku-kito 

l-bo-kito 



mamtraA tadyattift 
'man-tanra *tan-Diya-t3 
man-dara ta-niya-tA 



rival indeed spoken trne-word that which is said 



*ket9U-tei 
giya-tei 



lit 




Wtfti 


WTITP 


gate 


pirasaffigate 


bodhi 


sv&hi 


i-kctsu-tci 


hi-ra-so-ketsu-tei 


bA-dai 


sabiku-ki 




hi-ra-so-giya-tei 


\>t>yx-gi 


sohi-kft 



ta- h/i'(daP)-ya sanaapti. 

ni-*b&tsu-ra-milsu-la-*kari(-da f)-ya 'sa-ma-hati. 

a-mi-ta- kari-ya san-ma-hat&. 

shore arrival heart 6nisbed-ended. 



ush^vIsha-vig^aya-dhAraM. 

in-shio-da-ra-ni (i.e. the Arya-v\faya-dhara»t). 



railokya- prativisishAya buddhftya 

'shitsutanrei-ro-kiya- liatsura-tei-bi-slu-shitsiiti'ya *botsu-(U-ya 

shitsutarei-ro-kiya- hara-^'bi-shi-5hiyutsut&-ya bo-di-ya 

to th« three worlds most excellent enlightened one 
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Om 
•an 
won 



dyath& 

tetsuya-ti 

niya-ti 

that which is said three bodies purify 



Leaf 9. 

visodhaya sama samantivabh&sa- 
*bi-sh(^-da-ya *sa-ma sarman-td.**baku-b&-sa- 
bi-shiy{i-da-ya samu-ma samu-man-daa-ba-bi-shiya- 



sphara^ra 
*satsuha-ra-na 
soha-ran-da 
stretching everywhere 

abhishim^tu mkm 

*a-bt-shin-sha-*to min 

a-bi-shin-^ya-to mdmu 

sprinkle (water) on me 
the head 

harl hari 

*ka-r& ka-r& 

ka-Hl ka-rft 

please take please take 



gati 
•ga-tei 
giya-^ 
six-states 



equal 

gahana 
ga-ka-no 
giya-ka-nau 
thick-forest 



common 



shining 



svabh&vaniddhe 
*sabaku-b&-baku-*shu-dai 
soba-bimu-ba-shiyu-dei 
self-nature pure 



yiw^HiUfl i fa^lb 



sugatava/^animntibhishekai 

*so-ga-ta-*baku-sha-nd-*mitsuri-tA-*bi-sei-kei 

so-giya-ta-ba-shiya-naua-miri-taa-bi-sei-kei 

well-gone excellent-teaching sweet dew sprinkling 
(water) on the head 



ftya^sa^ymtdra/ie 

*i-yoku-san-ta-ra-ni 

&-yu-san-da-ra-ni 

firmly stopping and 
holding life 



nfhnr 


lfb»- 


jodhaya 


jodha- 


*sh(i-datsu-ya 


*sh(i-datsu- 


shiy{i-da-ya 


shiyii-da- 


purify 


purify much 



Leaf 10. 



u 

ya 
ya 
ya 



gaganavisuddhe 
*ga-ga-no-bi-shu-tei 
giya-giya-nau-bi-shiyu-dei 
like-sky-pure 



(for^?) 



sahasraramyi (for jme ?) 
*sa-ka-sara-*ra-shimi 
sa-ka-sara-ara-shimei 
with thousand rays 



ushffishavi^yasuddhe 
*u-shitsuni-sha-^i-niyaku-ya-*shu-tei 
u-shiyunt-shiya-bi-5iya-ya-shiyu-dei 
Buddha's head most victorious pure 



sam^odite 
*san-s6-ni-tei 
san-sd-ni-tei 
roused 



«*- 



sarva- 

*satsu-bakU' 
sara-ba- 
all 
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Agatftdhish/inidhish/Aita- mudre v^jra- 

ti-getsu-t&-V<-shitsut3-ni-ji-shitstUi-la- 'mo-narei 'baku-^tsura- 

1-giya-taa-^-shiyulsuta-naua (or iiaa)-^-shiyutsuii-ta-bo-darei ba-zara- 

tiilgata spiritual-power-joiaed seal diamond 



isamhatanasuddhe 
ya-'so-ka-ta-no-'sbu-dai 
L-ya-sou-ga-ta-nau-shiyu-dei 
y liok-chain pure 



sarvavaranavisuddhe 
'satsu-baku-'baku-ra-na-'bi -shu-dai 
sara-ba-ba-ra-da-bi -shiyu-dei 
all obstacle pure 



sura-tei-nei-'betsu - 

t-iH-ni-bari- 

:essive]y 



Leaf 11. 



vi)|^ wnirftrftra irftt »iftf 

a lyusuddhe samayidhish/Aite mani man! 

a 'fl-yoku-shu-tei 'sa-ma-yl-'^^-shiisiifl-tei 'ma-ni *ma-ni 

a i-yu-shiyu-dei san-ma-yaa-^-shiyutsu^-tei ma-ni ma-nt 

1 life-all-obtaining puie vow-prayer joined world-gem law-gem 

(or mind) (or thought) 

&t& bhfltakoripariauddhe 

-laisu-ta bO-ta-kfl-ii-'hatsu-ri-shu-tei 

i-ta b6-ta-kfl-Ai-ha-ri-shiyu-dei 
li-true everywhere pure 



visphu/abuddhi^ddhe 
*bi-safu-ta-*botsu-^-shu-tei 
bi-soho-ta-bo-fi -sh iyu-dei 
unfolded wisdom pure 



i^ya 

*niyaku-ya 
»iya-ya 
victorious 



finni' wt 9%j¥Tf^fni^ 

1 vi^ya smara sarvabuddbidbish/Aitasuddhe 

Jcu-ya "bi-niyaku-ya *sama-ra "satsu-baku-botsu-da-V'-shitsiiH-ta-'shu-tei 

-ya bi-«iya-ya samuma-ra sara-ba-botsu-daa-^-shiyutsuAi-ta-shiyu-dei 

most victorious remember all Buddhas joined pure 



■ In the 'Doctrine of Truth'(?) this word is repeated— MS. note. 
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v^^re vs^igragarbhe vBgnjn 

*baka-jritsur6i *baku-jritsura-getsu-hei *baku-jitsuran 

ba-jrir6i ba-zara-giyara-bei ba-zaran 

diamond diamond-concealed like-diamond 



»5 



Leaf 12. 



HWI 


sm 


rtwwprf 


W 


bhavatu 


mama 


sarvasatviniM 


kSL 


ba-baktt-to 


*ma-ma 


*satsu-baku-*satsu-tanb^u-nin 


sa 


bamu-ba-to 


ma-ma 


sara-ba-satsu-tob&-nin 


shi 


I pray success 


my 


all living beings 





wwflifi 






^'ftft 



^wiwnr 



k&yavisuddhe sarvagati- parisuddhe sarvatath&gata 

*ka-ya-*bi-shu-tei *satsu-bako-*ga-tei-*hatsu-ri-shu«tei *satsu-baku-tan-t&-getsu-ta 

kiya-ya-bi-shiyu-dei sara-ba-giya-^- ha-ri-shiyu-dei sara-ba-ta-tA-giya-ta 

body reaching pure all states all pure all Tath&gata 

sam&sv&sddhishMite budhya budhya bodhaya 

*sa-m&-shiub&ku-sA-*/i-shitsu>H-tei *botsu-^ya botsu-/iya *b6-da-ya 

8amu-m&-shiiubi-saa-^-shiyutsu>H-tei botsu-^ya botsu-jiya b6u-da-ya 

comforting joined cause to be pure be enlightened be enlightened cause to un* 

derstand 



ft'Avw 


^ftnn fWhni 


K^Wi^- 


vibodhaya 


sodhaya visodhaya 


sarvakarmava- 


*bi-b6-da-ya 


*8h{i-da-ya *bi-shii-da-ya 


*satsu-baku-*katsu-ma-*baku 


bi-b6u-da-ya 


shiy(i-da-ya bi-shiyii-da-ya 


sara-ba-kiyara-ma-ba- 


cause to understand 


quickly purify quickly purify 

Leaf 18. 


all action 


Tiorftf wi 




n^TfwnniT- 


ra»4ni sama 


samantaparisuddhe 


sarvatathigatA- 


ra-ni-ni *sa-ma 


sa-man-ta-*hatsu-ri-shu-tei 


*satsu-baku-tan-ti-ketsu-td 


ra-dA-ni samu-ma 


samu-mamu-da-ha-ri-shiyu-dei 


sara-ba-ta-td-giya-taa 


obstacles equal 


everywhere all pure 


for all TathAgata 




• E 


[in. 3.] 
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IhishMite svShi ush»t$havi^ya- 

a6-*gi-shitsu^-tei sab&(ku)-ki 'u-shun!-sha-*bi-niyakii-ya- 

a-naua-^-shiyutsu<K-tei sohi-kA u-shiyuDl-shyia-bi-«iya-ya- 

placed fmal-accomplishment Buddha-head 



«nn 


m 


«• 


'l>|: 


samapti 


linK 


llx» 


«a* 


•sa-ma-hata 








samu-ma-hatl 








accomplished and ended 


letter 


letter 


letter 



Leaf 14. 
. ^hi-shi-on (i. e. fourteen sounds). 

MK&itufirf ri It it t *\ o xa am iX 
■don *a aa i t u fi kitsuri kitsurt ri rel yei ai wo ou an aku 
tan a aa i ii u uu kiri kirii ri rii yei ai wo au an aku 

ga gha iia H kha. g^ gha. ila 

ga ga (heavy) gio sha sha sia via (heavy) *io 
giya giya giyau shiya sbiya ^ya nya liyau 

dhA »a ta tha da dha na pa pha ba bha 

da (heavy) na tan ta da da (heavy) na ha ha ba ba (heavy) 

da dau ta ta da da nau ha ha ba ba 

-a la va ja sba sa ha IIam ksha 

ti ra baku sha sha sa ka ran lutsusba 

a ra ba or wa shiya shiya sa ka ran khhiya 

nustbereadWrdhliasilissointheoriginalMS.— B.N. * Thisletter 
ly the same in Ziogon's copy as it i> in the original MS. 



r 
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III. 



TEXT OF THE PRACM-PARAMITA-H^/DAYA-St)TRA 

AS PUBLISHED IN JAPAN. 

The short text of the Hrrdaya-sfitra, as we have now traced it from 
the original palm-leaves (a. D. 609) to ^logon's copy, made in 1694, and 
to the two facsimiles, one published in the Ashan^o, the other ordered 
by Iwakura Tomomi, was evidently most widely studied in Japan, and 
while being reproduced in different monasteries suffered considerable 
corruption. This corrupt text, however, acquired an independent 
authority. It was not meant to be understood, but only to be repeated, 
and we find it even engraved on stones with all these corruptions. 

As specimens of these more or less corrupt reproductions, we give 
here two texts, published by a Japanese priest Hdkid, A.D. 1744. The 
first text is called by him the old text, while what we give in the second 
line is a text corrected by the Japanese editor. He has also added to 
the old text a Japanese transliteration and a literal Chinese translation. 
The corrected text is accompanied by a Chinese transliteration and a 
literal Chinese translation. Some notes are added to both texts. 

In the third line we have printed a text, published in Japan in A. D. 
1807, by a priest Kiyen. It is likewise accompanied by a transliteration, 
a Chinese translation, and a kind of grammatical analysis, ascribed to 
Hdgo, the disciple of Ziun. This book forms part of a large collection, 
containing writings of Ziun, Hdgo, and others, and called Bon-gaku- 
shin-rid, i. e. Ferry beam for the study of Sanskrit. 



£ 2 
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^>» TSt H^iJI II 
^ 'raW^^T^ II 

lilt Hill ^tfvrai ^fiiTTi ngrarftran ^ 
IMhh. 4)[vivi<4 'iuf)M Hs!m,rHH4 '^ 

is Tftg^ ^ ^sfw wpi^ ^ tt 
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^R^^^n^n^d H^rcm?!!^ f^'^^i^- 
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wT^sji f^^tfii f^nrafj: r^ijm.«!i •hFuhi- 

aMKf«rimi'^*iirjt)<i *iwi«fH*ilRi*<(H«^«i 
urn B^WH«!»iii: wamfti^ini^ h^^- 
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IV. 

THE USHAlSHA-VI<7AYA-DHARAi\rl AS AN 

INSCRIPTION. 

This Dh&ra^t, besides being preserved in MSS., is of frequent occtir^ 
rence also as an inscription in Buddhist countries. 

The copy of one of these inscriptions I owe to the kindness of Mr. 
A. Wylie, who, in a letter dated July 30, 1883, informed me that it was 
sent to him by Dr. MacCarthy from Japan, somewhere between 1872 and 
1874. The stone tablet from which the rubbing is taken, stands in the 
Asakusa temple in the northern part of the city of Yedo. 

In April 1 88 1 some stone rubbings were sent to me by Mr. Vaux, the 
Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society. They had been sent to the 
Society by Dr. Bushell, and I saw at once that they contained Buddhist 
inscriptions in Sanskrit with Chinese transliterations. The letters in 
these inscriptions are in some cases more archaic than those of the 
Asakusa inscription, and I hoped they would have been published long 
ago in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. Three of the inscripr 
tions contain the Ushfrtsha-v^aya-dh&rai^}. They have been carefully 
copied by Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio, and are printed in three lines, preceded 
by the text of the Asakusa inscription. 

Most of these Dh&ra»ts are prayers so utterly devoid of sense and 
grammar that they hardly admit and still less are deserving of a trans- 
lation, however important they may be palaeographically, and, in one 
sense, historically also, as marking the lowest degradation of one of the 
most perfect religions, at least as conceived originally in the mind of its 
founder. Here we have in mere gibberish a prayer for a long life, 
addressed to Buddha, who taught that deliverance from life was the 
greatest of all blessings. While the beautiful utterances of Buddha were 
forgotten, these miserable Dhdra^^ts spread all over the world, and are 
still to be found, not only in Northern, but in Southern Buddhism also. 
Many years ago, in 1858, 1 gave an account of some Dh&ra^!s, found in 
the cave of St. Peacock, in Ceylon, by Mr. J. BaiUie, and sent to my old 



friend, the the 
Governor of C 
Gesellschaft, vi 
And now they 
trace their pre 
contuning the 
which were im 
have vanished, 
of Buddha, we 
far back as A 
A. D. 1819. H 
finned, that th 
the ground. 

There are 
Dh&r3»t, in tl 
following is a 
which those c 
contain the trs 

1. No. 348 I 
paii(ta), of Nc 
with two prel 
Min dynasty. 

2. No. 349 
by Tu Hsin-i, 

8. No. 350 
I-tsin, a Chine 

4. No. 35 1 ( 
and a half, by 
be a later proc 

5. No. 35» 
as before, mtli 
the translitera 
period K'-yat 
the followii^ 
Julien's Cona 
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6. No. 796 ( i: 1^ 1» JS K5 jl ft «^), in 3 leaves, by FA-thiea 
(' Dharmadeva '), of India, about 1000, under the Sun dynasty. 

7. No. 834 (-^ 19; ]|[ llgfe ;A: W i «). in 4 leaves, by Sh'-hu 
(' D&nap&la '), of India, about looo. 

8.No.87i(1»tft-i^^5fc,^|i||C^tfl^|§tfjji). 
in 9 leaves, by F&-thien. 

9. No. 878 (f)|%ig f[ HI^^MJ^W, in 4 leaves and a half, 
by Sh'-hu. 

10. No. 1467 i^m^^m P Jl ^il), in which (fols. 30 b- 
34 b) there are given in parallel columns the Sanskrit text with a trans- 
literation {M^MV^^MJ^li^JD'^y Amoghava^^, who 
died in 774, 

The text and transliteration in No. 1467, in the Chinese Tripi/kka, are 
not exactly the same as those given below as No. i ; though the trans- 
literation is ascribed to the same author. 

The other transliteration, by Fi-hu, printed below as No. 3, is not 
found in the Chinese Tripi/^ka as an independent work. 

Thus there are twelve transliterations of the same or nearly the same 
Dhdra^it, dated from 68^ to 1058. 

In Yueh-ts&n->&'-tsin (^ |i[ ^ i^, fasc. 12, fol. 4 a) there is the 
following extract from the Introduction to the Dh&ra^t in I-tsih's trans- 
lation, i. e. No. 350, in the Chinese Tripiftika : — 

(* At one time) Buddha lived in the garden of Anithapi^aTada. Then 
there was a Devaputra called Sush/^iita, who was destined to die 
on the seventh day, and to go to receive the body of a Tir)ragyoni, 
or a lower animal, in seven successive births, and then to fall into 
Niraya or Naraka. Fearing these future misfortunes, he consulted (lit. 
addressed) .Sakra« the Indra or king of the Devas, who in turn asked 
Buddha for his help. (On that occasion) Buddha uttered this Dhd- 
ra^t, and made the Devaputra to remember it. By this merit the 
latter increased his life, and obtained the prophecy of his attaining to 
the Bodhi.' 

The other four earlier translations (i.e. Nos. 348, 349, 351, 352) are 
said to give a similar account. In No. ^5 1 there is also a story of the 
former birth of this Devaputra. (Yueh-ts4n-/&*-tsin, fasc. la, fol. 5 a.) 

F cm. 3.] 
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ding to this work (fasc. 12, fol. 7 a), however. No. 871 gives a 
introduction to the Dhira«l, which is as follows : — 
le country of Sukhd,vat}, Buddha Amitiyus addressed this 
and the Law of accomplishment to the Bodhisattva Avalokite- 
d caused many beings to be born in that country.' 
therefore the Dh&ra«l is ascribed to Buddha AmitAyus. 
ilar account is given in a book, probably published in China, but 
date^ It is ' A Collection of Miscellaneous Buddhist Sanskrit 
ontaining several Sfitras and Dh(Lra«ts, such as the V^graAiAe- 
■^paramit^-sfltra; the Avalokite^rara-sfttra, or the Samanta- 
ly&ya., i. e. the twenty-fourth (or twenty-fifth in KumSr^flva'a 
version) chapter of the Saddharmapunf^artka-sfltra ; and the 
Iramit^hridaya-sfitraj etc. In this interesting collection (pp. 69- 
present Dhftra^l is introduced with the following lines : — 

w^ ^H*i^^ M*iiJi*5iiy*jm<i^rri i ^«^i^n- 

I'Mriilri^^Tlfl^l^^rqgHJHIW^^rivll'Irt^winMr^- 

rra VTOf^vj*i)j ^fi: I ^R ^«^ >i'Hi'+i4M*fi 

>nly copy of this book which is known to uist was given to Mr. Wylie 
iquarian at Peking, and is now in my possession. — F. M. M. 
[sor Oldenberg suggests )[||lirai^l^ ; see R£jendialal Mitra's Nepalesfi 
Literature, p. 267, 1. 23. 
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ri«m ^ iJ^iJ^5|^^$liR ^^t^ fMlv'i f'nflv'i n^H^' 

^PRTf: ^r^mrft! ^$tV^ ^5t^ ft^$t^ f^raltR TtJ|;T^- 

^f^^ ^^rtl|HIH^*4^lfy«Ml(^ft^ iff gfN gf^ ?T|T- 

It ends (p. 75, 1. 17): ^l*i«^H«IM««tlinMr«l^^l TTT ^- 



THE SANSKRIT TEXT OF THE USHMSHA-VICAYA-DHARAM 
AND TWO TRANSLITERATIONS IN CHINESK 

I. The Sanskrit text with a translitetation, made by ^ ^ J^ J^ ^ 
Ta-pien-ihui-kw&n-^', i. e. posthumous title of Amc^havs^^ra, who died in 
A. D. 774, under the Th&n dynasty. (See 'j^ jjjfl. j^ jjlg Fo-tsu-thuA-^i, 
fasc. 4ij fol. 5 a.) These are given in an Inscription, the date of which is 

invisible, though the characters yQ ^, 'the first year,' are seen in the ^ 

last colunrn. In this Inscription the text and the transliteration are 1 

written side by side. ' 

3. The text without transliteration, in an Inscription dated 1107, 
erected by ^ j^ A'i-mi&o, a Chinese priest, in memory of a deceased 
disciple of his, under the Liilo (^) dynasty. 

3. The text with a transliteration, made ^y ^^ F&-hu (Dharma- 

F 2 
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7> 



4i 



L 



raksha), of India, who had the honourable title ^^$S^j^^^:h^ 
Phu-min-tshz*->Kio-ih(ren-fSln-ti-sh'^ given to him by the Emperor ^ ^ 
2^an-t5t]n, of the Sun d3masty, in 1054, and died in 1058- (See Fo-tsu- 
thun-iH, fasc 45, fols. 16 b, 17 a.) This Inscription is dated 1 147, and was 
erected by ^ ;^ ^ Fan ATil^-min, a noble of the Kin <^) dynasty. 
In 1 819 (^ J^ Zl 'f' Q ^) it was moved from its original place, 
i. e. the H^Ao-kun Temple to the south of Shih-ku, in the province of 
Honan, to the Temple of Kwin-ti, L e. the god of war, within the walls 
of the city of Hsii-iteu, by its governor "^^ |^ ^ KAn Y&A-shan. In 
this Inscription the text and transliteration are written separately. 

The first line contains the text of the same Dh&nuii, taken from the 
rubbing of a quite recent Stone Inscription at Asakusa in Tokio (No. V 
of the autotype plates). 

Asaknsa text : 'j^ 1^ !l^ j^^ 1% JH & Butsu-^o-son-shio-da-ra-ni, 

' Buddhoshfftsh&ryav^guya-dhira^t.' 



Asakasa 
text: 



AmoghsLvsi^ra, : 



Al-miAo: 



Dharmaraksha: 






'ml HHI^ffl 



-S'*! 

w 

9M 









^ This sign is meant to show that a syllable in Dharmaiaksha's text is left out in the 
other texts. * These squares indicate that the letters are not quite legible. 
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--DDnn 

ffTlT" %jf •** 

^m iflRT ^ 'I 4. 'I '^^ '^^ 

MM te^it «i?s ^n mm ^m «^fiiti^ n^siti^ 

ft^JjVR 4> (twice) • ^ro^5RH?i|FMTO- 

FRT10 'iffPFR ^H^rf^^ ^ift- 
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tUfMlRlfSri ' ^ 

6gnDJft|g|itn - an 

^^RPHninw "'5% 

wi% "^ " wm • ■ • fv- 

wf ■ ^ " " ««ii ■ " ■ fii- 

^ " ^ ■ " SJl^ " " " fv- 
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"ftl^ --- -- --.- --- --- 

DDD 

f%fk --- - • 

***** nftj *lftl ••-- -•- 

l^tM ^tJB 

***** ^Frftl TlftS! •••- ••• 

□□□ ^^^^mmmnn^ 

*Rfk g^ inner i jri^f^MRi^^ 

mmm mmm faH^ ti^Sifriftit^iS^^ 

^^^<^fvl^^i * * * iTR ^iT^ f^^mi 

nDDDnann • - • nnDD n^^ 

Ol^^i ^ ^^ I IR 5R f^5R 

G [ III. 3.] 
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f^^R ^FR W^ ^PI5t ^<IR ^PW^ 
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LIST OF DOCUMENTS MENTIONED IN THE 

PRECEDING PAGES. 

1. Text of the PragatA-paramitA-h/j/daya-sOtra and 

THE USHjYlSHA-VIGAYA-DHARAivt. 

No. I. Photograph of the palm-leaves of HdriiLsri. 

a. Copy in the Ashars^gio. See Catal. Bodl. Japan., No. 46 a. 

3. Facsimile sent by H. E. Iwakura. See ditto, No. 45 b. 

4. Photograph of Ziogon's copy. 

5. Old text of H«daya-s(itra only, in . gent by Mr. Ishikawa, now 
Hdki6 shook V belonging to Prof. M.M. 

6. Corrected text, m ditto. / 

7. Text in H6go's book. See Catal. Bodl. Japan., No. 37. 

8. Copy of the Hf/daya-siitra, sent by Mr. Satow. See Catal., 
No. 61. 

9. Copy of the Hrrdaya-sOtra and the Dh4ra«t, sent by H. E. 

Iwakura. See Catal., No. 62. 
N.B. The last two copies do not seem to have been, made directly 
from the palm-leaves. 
No. 10. Copy of both texts, sent by Kanematsu and Ota. See Catal. 

Bodl. Japan., No. 63 a, b. 
This copy was made by K. and 6. with the help of Ziogon's copy, 
and after consulting the palm-leaves. See Introduction to the Vs^jra- 
^^Aedik4, p. 5. 

2. Chinese Translations of the Shorter Text of the 

Prag^A-paramitA-h/2/daya-sOtra. 

1 . A. D. 400, by Kumira^lva, in Cat. of Buddh.Tripi/laka, by B. N., No. 1 9. 

a. „ 649, by Hiouen-thsang, ibid.. No. 20. 

(The shorter text is said to have been brought to Japan in A. D. 609.) 

3. Chinese Translations of the Fuller Text. 

1. A. D. 785-810, by Pr^/?a. Not found in the India Office Collection. 

2. „ 980-1000, by Sh'-hu (DftnapAla?), Cat. Buddh. Trip., No. 935. 
(The fuller text is said to have been brought to Japan about A. D. 850.) 
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1 f^iiiT TrPrar t ft- 



* The same applies to perception, 
name, conception, and knowledge,' 

'Here, O 54riputra, all things 
have the character of emptiness, 
they have no beginning, no end, 
they are faultless and not faultless, 
they are not imperfect and not 
perfect. Therefore, O 54riputra, in 
this emptiness there is no form, no 
perception, no name^ no concepts, 
no knowledge. No eye, ear, nose, 
tongue, body, mind. No form, 
sound, smell, taste, touch, objects.* 



H 



'There is no eye,* etc., till we 
come to * there is no mind.' 

(What is left out here are the 
eighteen DhStus or aggregates, viz. 
eye, form, vision ; ear, sound, hear- 
ing ; nose, odour, smelling ; tongue, 
flavour, tasting ; body, touch, feel- 
ing ; mind, objects, thought.) 

'There is no knowledge, no 
ignorance, no destruction of know- 
ledge, no destruction of ignorance,' 
etc., till we come to 'there is no 
decay and death, no destruction of 
decay and death; there are not 
(the four truths, viz. that there) is 
pain, origin of pain, stoppage of 
pain, and the path to it. There 
is no knowledge, no obtaining (of 
Nirva»a).' 

[in. 3.] 
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' A man who has approached the 
Pn^n&p&ramitS of the Bodhisattva 
dwells enveloped in consciousness ^. i 
But when the envelopment of con- / 
scifiusness has been annihilated, 
then he becomes free of all fear, 
beyond the reach of change, enjoy- , 
ing final Nirv&»a.' 

' All Buddhas of the past, present, 
and future, after approaching the 
Fr^^SpftramitA, have awoke to the 
highest perfect knowledge.' 

'Therefore one ought to know 
the great verse of the Pr^^wipclra- 
miti, the verse of the great wisdom, 
the unsurpassed verse, the peerless 
verse, which appeases all pain — 
it is truth, because it is not false 
— the verse proclaimed in the 
Pr^f^ipdramitS : O wisdom, gone, 
gone, gone to the other shore, 
landed at the other shore, SvihA ! ' 

Thus ends the heart of the 
Pri^g-/iaparamit4. 



> See Childen, s.v. *ittam. 
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PRA gi^A-PARAMIT A-H^/DAYA-StTTRA. 

LARGER TEXT RESTORED. 

A copy of this fuller text was sent to me from Japan by two young 
priests, Kanematsu and 6ta (see Anecdota Oxoniensiai Aryan Series, 
vol. i, parti, pp. 6-7), and received at Oxford the 7th of October, 1880. 
It is the copy of a copy, preserved at a large monastery, generally called 
Hasedera, of the Shingon sect at Hase in Yamato, and contains, besides 
the text, a Chinese translation and transliteration made, during the 
Thang dynasty, by an Indian priest, called Pr^f na, of Kipin or Cabul, 
who also translated a chapter of the Buddh&vata^^sakavaipulyasdtra, 
A.D. 796-798. The original is believed to have been brought from China 
by a Japanese priest, Yeun, one of the ten great disciples of Kukai (died 
PL, :ti > A*^* ^35)t ^hc founder of the Shingon sect in Japan, and was preserved 

among the treasures in a monastery called Shio ^in, on the mountain 
Kdya, in the province of Kii. The copy is now deposited in the Bodleian 
Library ; see Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 63. I quote it as J. 

Nearly the same text is also to be found in the * Chinese Collection 
of Sanskrit Texts,' under the title of Aryapan^aviwjatikA-Bhagavatt- 
PrE|f/iAp&ramitdhridayam. I quote it as W. 

II 'th: ^r^i?R II 
^' <ac^f(*i^g T H^ i ^Hi»niM^*^l^ g »*<M*4 i fi i^TniR:i 
•^ wnrero lEWT'Pj^ «M^wlMi*irrt I •^ei'Mi^m 1*^8^1- 

to MVlfH left out in W. • W^ IRI!'* W. 

H 2 
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i:' *n»ii^pj!j'il' »Mknit usjiMKruri'i^i ^ ^ 
fc<)!i«f1 ^ fc*j(^rii ^" iWltiJii us!im<.r^riii 

'3^'MI-ti«<-jtHWirrl W I "^ '5?TOT " yiS^ ^' I 
JI|4 I Xr^ ^<^l«s!W«iKr<ls!Ml(^ ^ ^f>im' 

wi n4Horji 5ii<jHi" ^^<j<Si: I Hwnrfl tiitXy^ ^ 
1^1 ^?rn 1 ^i^ 1 #STO 1 f<is!H 1 1 

^ |l i H W H «4 f^rf^lT^ W. " ^W» W. " TtW ihfttwt W. ^ B 

" fcM*ll ^pnn sjJjB^ ^ I II ^ V^ ^•4fli4i. inf* ^jwn <{vii|i(i 

" ^ IJJUin deest in W. '' ^W^" W. " Wimn ^° W. " 
" f W»«I ?! ^: W. ^ SN«T TT V* J. " Imrtesd of imi 

Ortvif^ left out in J.) *{Hir<IQI^MIj: W. mites out the whole liat of D1 

If ^>{4is4 fcMoijtl ^fljE^siHMis: I if fftnij^ ^r^wg# wl^r^si* 
uiiiMi^tl ibivfj^ UKiiOisiHMig: i f ftfifivii^ ^svrj^ ftn^Tf^flTHWjt 
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From here the text in W. differs so much from J. that it will be better 
to print them separately : 

J. W. 

1 ^R 'T AT- ?? ^ T ^R T m- 

^i^:4il«vj*<w*lH:^n'RfH- trr: W^ t from n- 
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■<(fi*'i H^fl UsjIMRlHril JWI i^- 

■I'll*."*! ^cTtfti^^tt ^tfirawt''- 

RsiPd*! HTTift UsjIMK- 
f*ldl^<'i II 

•^^^« iiiMiTt ^fi; J. 
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TRANSLATION OF THE LARGER PRAGMpARAMITI. 

Adoration to the Omniscient ! 

This I heard. At one time the Bhagavat dwelt at RiigagribZy on 
the hill Gr/dhrakd/a, together with a large number of Bhikshus and 
a large number of Bodhisattvas. 

At that time the Bhagavat was absorbed in a meditation, called Gam- 
bhfrilvasambodha. And at the same time the great Bodhisattva Ary&* 
valokite^ara, performing his study in the deep Frs^/fdp&ramitft, thought 
thus: 'There are the fi ve Sk and has. and those he considered as some- 
thing bjr^heir nature empty.' 

Then the venerable 5&riputra, through Buddha's power, thus spoke 
to the Bodhisattva Aryclvalokitejyara : *If the son or daughter of a 
family wishes to perform the study in the deep Pra^^&p&ramitd, how is ^ 
he to be taught?' 

On this the great Bodhisattva Ary&valokitejvara thus spoke to the 
venerable 5&riputra : ' If the son or daughter of a family wish to per- 
form the study in the deep Prz^nip&ramiti, he must think thus : 

There are five Skandhas, and these he considered as by their nature 
empty. Form is emptiness, and emptiness indeed is form. Emptiness 
is not different from form, form is not different from emptiness. What 
is form that is emptiness, what is emptiness that is form. Thus per- 
cegtionj name, conception, and knowledge also are emptiness. Thus, 
O 5&riputra, all things have the character of emptiness, they have no 
beginning, no end^ they are faultless and not faultless, they are not 
imperfect and not perfect. Therefore, O ^driputr^, here in this empti- 
ness there is no form, no perception, no name, no concepts, no know- 
ledge. No eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, and mind. No form, sound, 
smeU, taste, touch, and objects. There is no eye, etc., till we come to 
there is no mind, no objects, no mind-knowledge. There is no know- 
ledge, no ignorance, no destruction (of ignorance), till we come to there 
is no decay and death, no destruction of decay and death ; there are 
not (the four truths, viz.) that there is pain, origin of pain, stoppage of 
pain, and the path to it. There is no knowledge, no obtaining, no not- 
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obtaining of Nirvlwa. Therefore, O 54riputra, as there is no obtaining 
(of Nirviwa), a man who has approached the jPra^Aparamita of the 
Bodhisattvas, dwells (for a time) enveloped in consciousness. But when 
the envelopment of consciousness has been annihilated, then he becomes 
free of all fear, beyond the reach of change, enjoying final Nirvi«a. 

All Buddhas of the past, present, and future, after^approachit^ the 
Praf^S4)4'^init4i have awoke to the high££t.f erfect knowledge. 

Therefore we ought to know the great verse of the Pr^fASp&ramtUt, 
the verse of the great wisdom, the unsurpassed verse, the verse which 
appeases all pain — it is truth, because it is not false' — the verse pro- 
claimed in the Pn(f nfipiramita * ; "O^jiasdom, gone, gone, gone to the 
other shore, landed at the other shore, Sv4h4 ! " 

Thus, O .S^putra, should a Bodhisattva teach in the study of the deep 
Frf^nd.p&ramit&.' 

Then when the Bhagavat had risen from that meditation, he gave his 
approval to the venerable Bodhisattva Avalokiten^ra, saying, ' Well 
done, well done, noble son t So it is, noble son. So indeed must this 
study of the deep Pr^nipiramit4be performed. As it has been described 
by thee, it is applauded by Arhat Tath4gatas.' Thus spake Bhagavat 
with joyful mind. And the venerable .Siriputra, and the honourable 
Bodhisattva Avalokitejvara, and the whole assembly, and the world of 
godsj men, demons, and fairies praised the speech of the Bhagavat. 
Here ends the Pr^34paramit4hrtdayaslltra. 

The teaching of the Pr^^p&ramitA, as here epitomised, can only be 
understood in connection with the ordinary teaching of Buddhism. If 
literally translated, it seems often utterly unmeaning. But it is in reetlity 
but one of the many attempts in philosophy to express the purely 
phenomenal or unreal character of all human' knowledge." Kant, 
literally translated into Sanskrit, would be as unmeaning to Buddhist 
Bodhisattvas as the Pr^^fndpeLramitcl, turned into English, is to us. 

The text begins with denying the reality of the Skandhas. Skandha 
is a name which has perplexed both the followers and the students of 
Buddhism. It is, I think, best explained by rlri', collection, but I 

' It is truth, not falsehood, W. * Fit for obtaining Praf^aparamita, W. 

' Bumou^ Introduction, p. 512. 
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believe in our modern way of thinking and speaking, a collective or 
abstract suffix, or a simple plural termination, would express it more 
correctly when it is used in such compounds as rOpa-skandha, vedani* 
skandha, samj^/ii-skandha, saf»sk&ra-skandha, v\^n&na-skandha. These 
five skandhas constitute what we should call the consciousness of an 
intelligent subject, because an intelligent subject presupposes for its 
very existence five things, viz. (i) fgrms or diversities that can be 
perceived, {2) every kind of perception, (3) every kind of name, (4) every 
kind of concept, (5) every kind^oTkijiowledge. Almost eveiy writer on 
Buddhism^as given his own interpretation of these terms. To my mind 
they are nothing but the essential conditions of consciousness and know* 
ledge. There can be no conscious knowledge without rApa, i. e. forms, 
or objects differing from each other, and capable of becoming the objects 
of perception. These rftpas are generally reckoned as twenty-eight, 
such as earthy water, fire, air; eye, ear, nose, tongue, body; colour, 
sound, scent, flavour ; female sex, male sex, vital force, heart, gesture, 
speech, ether; lightness, softness, pliability, accumulation, extension, 
decay, impermanence, material food. Altogether the rApas may be said 
to constitute the external or objective world, including the oi^anised body 
of man. 

On the other side we have Vedani, sensuous perception, followed by 
saLfn£^hty the process of naming {\6yoij. This again is the conditio 
sine qua non of samsk&ra, concepts, and from them arises v^ndna, 
knowledge. Sometimes these four conditions are comprehended under 
the name of n&ma, name, Kiyos ; and N&ma-rdpa thus becomes a term, 
designating the conscious individual, consisting as we should say of body 
and mind, or of objective impressions and subjective apprehension. 

All this which represents the result of Buddhist psychological thought, 
is here declared to be jflnya, empty, conditioned, relative, pheno- 
menal. All things, as known to us, all dharmas, are, according to the 
Pnf^^&p&ramitd, not real in the highest sense, but phenomenal only, 
subjective, temporal, and passing away. 

The lists of these psychological terms are so well known in Buddhist 
literature that, in order to avoid constant repetition, we often find the 
expression y&vat, i.e. from this till we come to that. So when the 
Dh&tus or the elements constituting sight, etc., come to be mentioned, 
one text says, * Not the Eye-dh4tu, i. e. there is no eye-element, till we 

I [in. 3.] 
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come to there is no mind-element.' The other text (W.) gives the whole 
list. I had to insert na dharmadh&tu^, because between manodh&tuA, 
the whole of the mind, and manov|^/2&nadh&tuA, the whole of the know- 
ledge gained by the mind, the writer must have left out dharmadh&toi, 
i. e. the whole of the individual objects cognisable by the mind. What 
follows afterwards refers to the well-known pratttyasamutp&da, the chain 
of causation which exists in the world,, and which it is the object of 
Buddha's teaching to stop. Here too almost every scholar has proposed 
a new interpretation. If I add my own, it is only as a contribution to a 
subject which is as yet far from being fully understood. The chain of 
causes begins in Buddhism, as in the Upanishads, with— 
(i) Avidyi, ignorance. From it arise 

(2) Sawsk&ra^ concepts or ideas. From them arises 

(3) Nimarfipa, the subject-object, as explained before, i.e. rOpa, 

objects; vedanA, perception; sa/«^/ia, naming; v^g'wAna, know- 
ing. This is manifested in 

(4) Sha^/iyatana, the six organs of sense, eye, ear, nose, tongue, 

body, and manas, the common sensory. These being there, 
there is the possibility of 

(5) Sparja, contact between subject and object. From that springs 

(6) Trish«4, thirst, desire. From this 

(7) Up&dd.na, a laying hold of, appropriating, dinging to things, which 

produces 

(8) Bhava, being, existence, subjective relation to objective things. 

This takes the form of 

(9) (?4ti, birth, which is invariably followed by 

(10) G^xkmzr^nz.y decay and death, and all the evils of life, i. e. du^kha, 
pain, which, according to Br&hmans as well as Buddhists, is the 
cause of all philosophy. 
The Pr2^/z&p4ramit4 teaches that this chain of causes is empty or 
apparent only, that there is no such thing as real Avidy&, ignorance, 
and, as it adds, no vidycl either, therefore also no destruction of avidy&, 
which is the aim of Buddha's philosophy. This negation of the ten 
causes and effects is then supposed to be carried on till we come to the 
tenth, viz. there is noj really decay and death, and therefore no destruc- 
tion of decay and death. 

Next follows a negation of the four great truths of Buddhism, viz. that 
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there exists pain^ as the result of the ten causes, that there is a cause for 
such pain, that the cause of it can be stopped, and that Buddha has 
pointed out the way to stop it These four truths constitute knowledge, 
and lead to Nirv&;ia; but, according to the Pn^^&p&ramitd, there is 
again no such knowledge, and no such obtaining or not-obtaining of 
Nirvi»a. And as that is so, a man should draw near to Pra^n&pdramiti, 
and would then be ^itt&vara^ia. This is rendered by the Chinese 
translators as * without obstacles arising from thought or consciousness,' 
i. e. >&itta-avarai»a^. This may be right, but we may also take it as ^tta- 
&v2Lran2LA, ' enveloped in thoughts and sorrows,' because the text goes on 
to say, that when this envelopment too has been perceived to be nothing, 
final, firm, re al NirvA; ga is obtained, such_ as the TngnSipSirdimitSL alone 
cangive. 
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BY G. BOHLER, 



PALAEOGRAPHICAL REMARKS ON THE 
HORIUZI PALM-LEAF MSS. 

I. 

Professor Max MuUer's discovery of the Horiori palm-leaves and 
the acquisition of trustworthy facsimiles of these documents, which we 
owe to his sagacity and untiring energy, are events the importance of 
which for Indian palaec^raphy cannot be estimated too highly. In the 
first place, the mere fact of their existence puts an end to the doubts 
and misgivings, entertained by some of the most distinguished San- 
skritists, regarding the age of the palm-leaf MSS. found during 
the last ten years in Nepcll and in Western India. Owing to the curse 
of uncertainty which seems to attach to most historical and literary 
documents, purely Indian, the possibility, at least, of doubting the age 
of the palm-leaves, discovered in India, could hitherto not be denied, 
in spite of the dates which their colophons very frequently exhibit. 
The objection, raised by Professor A. Weber and Dr. Burnell, that the 
dates might have been copied from more ancient originals, and that in 
some cases the fresh look of the palm-leaves favoured such a supposition, 
was, though not unanswerable, yet sufficiently plausible to remove the 
manuscripts from the class of the 6fjLokoyo6^€va^ and to place them in that 
of the iifTi\€y6ii€va. It was, indeed, possible to answer, as has been 
ably done by Mr. C. Bendall in his palaeographical introduction to the 
Catalogue of the Cambridge Collection \ that the climate of the places 
where the finds were made, the tradition and the circumstances of the 
country, the correctness of the historical and astronomical statements 
contained in the MSS., and the chain of palaeographical and 
monumental evidence made their genuineness exceedingly probable. 
But there was not a single one among them regarding which one could 
say that its age was guaranteed by trustworthy external evidence, and, 
therefore, absolutely unassailable. This is the point in which the 
Horiosri palm-leaves, though undated, are so much superior to all similar 
documents, and through which they gain a paramount importance for 

^ Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts, p. xvii ff. 
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the palaeographist. In their case we can say with full confidence ^, ' We 
have good evidence, showing that these leaves were broi^ht to Japan 
in 609 A. D., and that they came from China. It is further probable that 
) in China they belonged to the monk Yashi, who died in 577 A. D.j and 
' before him to Bodhidharma, who emigrated from India to .Chijia in 
5^ A^D,' Leaving all probabilities aside^ it is certain that this MS., 
which evidently has been written by an Indian scribe, cannot date 
later than the first half of the sixth century A. D. As it is thus proved 
I that a palm-leaf MS. has lasted more than thirteen hundred years, and, 
in spite of its transmission from India to China, and from China to 
Japan, has remained in a very fair condition, and is for the greater part 
l^ble, it is no longer reasonable to entertain on general grounds 
misgivings regarding the age of the Nep&lese Bauddha and the 
Western India 6^aina MSS., the earliest of which are dated from 
three to five centuries later. The force of this argument becomes even 
stronger, if it is taken into consideration that the MSS., belonging to 
the last two classes, were mostly kept in or near the places where they 
were written, and frequently left untouched for centuries, as well as that 
the climate of Nep&l and of the dry plain of Western India is more 
favourable to the preservation of such documents than that of Japan. 

Important as is the service thus rendered to us by the HoriiLsi palm- 
leaves, they yield, on closer examination, still more valuable archaeological 
and palaeographical results. First, they show that the writing materials 
were exactly the same as those employed later by the Bauddhas 
and ^ainas, and that the technical contrivances used by the writer, and 
his method in forming the letters, partly resemble those still in use 
among the Indian Lekhakas. Secondly, they prove that in the first 
half of the sixth century a perfectly developed literary or cursive 
alphabet was used in Central India, the characters of which are, with the 
exception of very few letters, identical vdth those of the most ancient palm- 
leaf MSS. from Nep&l, while they differ from those of the cognate 
contemporaneous inscriptions, found in the same parts of India. Where 
they do not agree with the latter, they mostly show more advanced 
or more strongly modified forms, which in their turn appear in the 
inscriptions about two hundred years later, i. e. in the eighth century. 
Hence it is evident that in this case, at leasts we have to reject the 

^ See Professor Max MuUer's Letter, printed in the Transactions of the Sixth 
International Congress of Orientalists at Leiden, pp. 124-128. 
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commonly received theory \ according to which the modifications of the 
characters, used in inscriptions, present a faithful view of the history 
of the Indian alphabet, and in particular give an ocular demonstration 
of the gradual development of the literary alphabets. On the contrary it 
is plain that in this case the characters of the official documents lagged 
behind those employed for literary purposes, and that they were 
gradually modified through the influence of the latter. The lesson, 
taught us by the Horiori palm-leaves, fully agrees with the precisely 
similar conclusions, drawn by Professor Dowson, Dr. Burgess, myself, 
and others from the simultaneous occurrence of archaic and modem- 
looking letters on a number of copper-plate grants from Gi^ffar&t ^ and 
a comparison of the current handwriting, used on the latter, with the 
characters of the palm-leaves makes it highly probable that, as early as 
the beginning of the sixth century, two somewhat differing literary 
alphabets existed in the northern half of India. These results, which 
might be further confirmed and expanded by a correct interpretation 
of certain passages from various ancient works enumerating the names of 
a great number of Indian alphabets, will force the Indian palaeographists 
to modify their method of investigation which hitherto was based ex- 
clusively on a comparison of the epigraphic alphabets, and henceforth to 
pay greater regard to those used for literary purposes. In order to 
make these various points clearer, it will be advisable to subject the 
Horiuxi MS. to a close and detailed examination, and to compare 
its letters with those of other old MSS., and of the allied inscriptions. 

II. 

According to the facsimile the Horiujsri palm-leaves measure each 
eleven inches and a half, while their breadth slightly differs. The 
second (B) is nearly two inches broad. The left half of the first (A) 
has the same size, but its right half gradually tapers off towards the 
end, where it measures only one inch and three quarters. The inequality 
is due to the peeling off of a strip at the lower end, which must have 
occurred when the leaf was trimmed and prepared for use, because the 

^ This theory is worked out fully, and with seeming success, in Dr. Bomell's 
Elements of South- Indian Palaeography, the standard work on Indian epigraphy. 

■ Joum. Roy. As. Soc., New Series, IV, 265-266 ; Ind. Ant., V, 113 ; XI, 305 ; 
XII, 151 ; XIII, 70; Arch. Rep. W. Ind., IV, 79, 

K [HI. 3.] 
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writing in the seventh line stops exactly at the point where the leaf 
begins to become narrower. These dimensions agree very closely with 
those found frequently in the Nep&lese and Gainsi palm-leaf MSS., see 
Bendall, Catalogue, Nos. 1161, 1267, 1648, 1649, 1653, i657--8^ 1662, 
1679, 1691, 1699, 1701-8; Kielhorn, Report for 1880-1, Nos. i, ao, 30, 
32, 50, 68, 73. Each leaf shows two small holes, placed three inches 
from either end^ and almost exactly in the middle between the top and 
the bottom, as they divide the fourth line into three parts. As is known 
from the usage still prevailing in Southern India, and from the examples 
found in the ancient Nepdlese and 6^aina palm-leaf MSS., the holes were 
intended to pass a string which kept the leaves together. One side of 
each leaf is left blank. This circumstance shows that the two were 
intended to form a complete diminutive Pothl or manuscript. For accord- 
ing to the Indian custom, observable in ancient and modem MSS., the 
outer sides of the first and last leaves are not utilised, because the letters 
would be destroyed by the friction of the wooden boards or metal plates, 
between which the Pothts are usually placed. 

The number of lines is on the first leaf six and a half, and on the 
second seven ; the number of aksharas or syllables in each line varies 
between 47 (B. 1. 6) and 65 (A. 1. 6 and B. 1. 2). The lines are so straight 
and the distances between them have been kept so carefully, that one is 
led to suspect the writer having had some such contrivance as a wooden 
board with parallel strings tied across, which the modem copyists of 
Westem India usually place under the thick country-paper in order to 
be able to keep the line. This circumstance as well as the regularity 
and neatness of the letters points to the conclusion that the writer was a 
skilled Lekhaka, while the numerous uncorrected clerical mistakes show 
that he was not a scholar. The whole style of the writing shows that it 
has been done with a hard-nibbed pen, possibly a reed-pen, but not with 
a bmsh. The same conclusion may be drawn from the appearance of 
the half-effaced letters, and the look of the latter makes it further very 
probable that the ink was of the same quality as that used by the 6^aina 
writers for their ancient palm-leaf MSS. When copying the ancient 
MS. of the Vikraminka>&arita at 6^esalmir, I found several passages 
where, though the ink had been mbbed off, the outlines of the letters 
were yet recognisable with the help of a magnifying glass ^. It also 

^ Vikraminka^arita, Introduction, p. 45. If after the ink has been rubbed ofT, the 
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happened several times that on my touching a leaf incautiously the ink 
of one or several letters came off in a cake or dissolved into a fine black 
powder, leaving the outlines of the aksharas still faintly visible. A great 
many 'letters on the Horiosri leaves present exactly the same appearance 
as the half-effaced characters of the (7esalm!r MS., while the space 
between them looks as if it had been blackened by the dust or powder 
of the rubbed-off ink. It is worthy of note that, if the various copies of 
the original on plates ii-iv are to be trusted \ the MS. must have suffered 
greatly during the last few years. For a number of letters, which the 
copies give, are illegible on the photograph or have quite disappeared. 

In turning to the consideration of the letters, it will be advisable to 
begin with a remark on a statement, made by Ziogon, which seems to 
reveal their ancient name. He says in the third * Additional Note,' 
above, p. 16, 'Among the Mo-ta (MAtra or vowels') the Fourteen 
Sounds* (of Siddha), the four letters of n, etc. {rt, li, It) are added. 
It shows that these are the Brahma letters of Central India.* 

outlines of the letters remain visible^ that is the most certain sign that the MS. has 
been written with a pen. For that can only happen when small portions of the fluid 
are forced by pressure into the surface of the leaves. 

' It was because I did not quite trust these copies that I waited before publishing 
them till I had received a photograph. My impression is that the copies depended 
more or less on Ziogon's copy or on old wood-blocks preserved in the monasteries. 
Ziogon, who lived two hundred years ago, could evidently read many letters which 
we can only guess at. The wear and tear of the palm-leaves need not therefore be 
ascribed to the last few years.— F. M. M. 

' Mota, I think, ought to be rendered in Sanskrit not by Mitri, but by M&tnkd, 
* matrix.* For initial vowels cannot be called Mitrd, which either means akshar&va- 
yava' mora,' or denotes the e-stroke. Mitnk^, on the other hand, is the technical 
name of the vaniasamimniya or the whole alphabet, as taught in the indigenous 
schools (lekha^is or pi/^asdlds) of India, and also of each individual sign (matnlci- 
kshara) or spoken syllable (mdtnk&pada), occurring in this alphabet. The former 
meaning of mkirikk is given by Hema^ndra, see the Petersburg Dictionary, sub 
voce, where, owing to a misprint in the Calcutta edition of the Anektohakosha, a 
second erroneous meaning, svara, ^ vowel,' has been added (Zachariae, Lexicographische 
Beitrage, p. 85, correction of H. an. Ill, 81). The second meaning occurs in the intro- 
ductory verse of the M^trtkAkosha, published in Phateh-N&riyaMasix»ha's Twelve 
Koshas, Benares, .Saka, 1787. It is also given in Molesworth's Mar^At Dictionary. 

' This curious expression, which Ziogon uses also, p. 14, in his description of the 
contents of the leaves, refers, I think, to a division of the letters into fourteen groups of 
sounds identical with or similar to that which we find in the fourteen M&he^ara 
Sfitias of P^ini. 

K 2 
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The name Brahma letters, i.e. brahmikshari^/i or br&hml Up! which 
Zio^oti thus assigns to the characters of the Horiad palm-leaves, has 
a double meaning. It may denote all Indian writing, because according 
to an ancient myth the invention of the alphabet is ascribed to Brahman, 
the creator. This story is explicitly mentioned by Hiouen Thsang, 
M^moires, I, p. 71, and in the fragments of the B^Tiaspati Smr/'ti*. Its 
existence is also implied fay Al-B^rflnl's remark that the invention of the 
Indian alphabet was ' une r^^lation du ciel ^,' as well as by the 
customary representation of Brahman in pictures and sculptures where 
he holds an inscribed leaf or book in one of his hands ^. But the term 
br^mt lipi has also a more restricted meaning, and denotes a particular 
Indian alphabet in the well-known passage of the Lalita-vistara, p. 143 
(Calcutta edition)*. Both these significations are apparent in the 
interesting passages from the 6'aina Agamas, quoted and discussed by 
Professor Weber, Indische Studien, XVI, pp. a8o, 399-401, where it is 
said that the bambhl livl (br&hm! lipi) has eighteen varieties, the first 
of which is again called bambhi. If Ziogon took his expression in this 
restricted sense, and if the tradition on which he based his assertion 
is trustworthy, it may be that he teaches us the precise meaning of 
an ancient term which hitherto was no more than an empty name. 

The palaeographical character of the alphabet of the Horiosi palm- 
leaves is determined chiefly by the following general principles, visible in 
the formation of the letters : i. the separation of the aksharas from each 
other J a. a predilection for the use of small wedges, the so-called nail- 
heads ; 3. the substitution of flat tops for the angular or round ones 
of the old alphabets ; 4. the development of right-hand verticals, pro- 
jecting beyond the body of the letters ; 5. the retention of open tops 
wherever they existed in the old letters. 

The separation of the aksharas was, I think, carried through in all 
cases, though some letters, e. g, of A. 1. 6, look on the photograph as if 
they were connected. But it seems to me that this appearance is merely 
due to the conversion of the ink-crust into a fine powder which stained 
the surrounding parts of the leaf. The custom of keeping the aksharas 

' Fiihrer, Darstellung der Lehre von den Schriften bei BnTiaspati, vs. 2. 

* Reinaud, Mdmoire, p. 297. 

' See e. g. Moore, Hindu Pantheon, plate i, where however an incorrect explanation 
of the attribute is given in the text. 

* See also Foucaux's French translation of Ibe Tibetan text, p. 122. 
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separate in small blocks prevails in all the ancient inscriptions and in 
the oldest palm-leaf MSS.^ It may also be noticed in many later, even 
Devan&gar! paper MSS., where the writers have not been over-anxious 
to save space, or have not cared to prolong the horizontal top-strokes 
beyond the edges of the letters. 

The wedges, which perhaps are the most characteristic point in this 
alphabet, are employed in various ways. They are placed at the top 
of the down-stroke or, if the letter has several down-strokes, at the top 
of the left-hand one. In this manner they are used in forty-one, or, if 
the copies on plates ii-iv, which alone give the letter 11a ^^ may be 
trusted, in forty-two, out of the fifty-one characters of the alphabet* 
Another use to which the wedges are put, is to mark the end of hori- 
zontal strokes, as in the letters nsL, ^a, and /a, or the lower end of 
down-strokes as in kha, ga (left-hand limbs), ^Aa, and ra. Finally 
they serve as substitutes for curved or broken lines in the left-hand 
limbs of bha and sa. In the two latter cases, the top of the wedge 
is turned sideways or downwards. It is evident that the primary object 
of their employment at the top of down-strokes was to clearly define 
the end, to make the letters regular, and to mark the line. Various 
expedients have been tried by the ancient Hindus in order to effect 
these purposes. The oldest and simplest, which probably is the parent 
of the rest, consists in the addition of a small horizontal line, the 
so-called serif, to the top of the down-strokes, mostly the left-hand 
ones. It appears first, though rather irregularly, in many of the Andhra 
and Kshatrapa inscriptions of the Western caves, and becomes more 
constant on the copper-plates of the Guptas, the kings of Valabhl, 
those of Vengl, the Pallavas, A^alukyas, and so forth ^. On the plates, 
especially those from the South, the line is sometimes slightly curved 
like a diminutive crescent, whence the angle at the top of the Kanarese 
and Telugu characters seems to be derived. By an extension of the 
serif to either side the characteristic top-line of the Ndgarl alphabets 

' Bendall, Catalogue, p. xliii. 

^ As the exact shape of this letter seems to me doubtful, I shall not take it into consi- 
deration in the sequel. From its position I infer that it is meant for the Vedic /a, which 
in many indigenous Indian tables of the alphabet is placed between ha and ksha. 

' In illustration of these and the following remarks. Burgess, Indian Alphabets, 
Arch. Rep. W. I. vol iv, plate v, and the plates in Bumell, Elements of South-Indian 
Palaeography, may be compared. 
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is obtained. Another modification of the serif is the small square, either 
hollow or filled in, which is found in the VSki&ka inscriptions, and 
in ATandr^upta's Udayagiri inscription of Sawvat 8a'. The wedge. 
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of this characteristic seems thus merely due to an accident, it has 
effected a very important transformation in the shape of the letters. 
It makes them look as if the right-hand stroke was not an integral 
portion of the letter, but merely a support on which the real letter 
leans. Lookii^ at the formation of the compound letters in the modem 
Devan&garl, where the right-hand vertical is so frequently omitted, it 
seems to me not doubtful that the Lekhakas, who first framed groups 
like ^f ^9 '^, really considered the verticals to be unessential. Though 
the alphabet of the Horiori palm-leaves is a long way behind the 
development which the modem Devan&gart has reached, it yet shows 
clearly how that was produced. 

While the last-mentioned three peculiarities are innovations, produced 
by the same tendencies which operated in the formation of the modern 
Devanigari, the retention of the open tops in those letters where the 
old alphabets have them, is an archaic feature. 

Besides these general principles, there are several minor character- 
istic points, which can only be brought out fully by a separate con- 
sideration of each letter. In turning to this task, it will be advisable 
to combine with it the not less important comparison of the cognate 
alphabets, used in manuscripts and inscriptions. The number of 
documents which by their characters are more or less closely allied to 
the Horiuri palm-leaves is so great, that it is necessary to make a 
selection among them, and to take into consideration only a few typical 
ones to which dates can be assigned with some certainty. Among the 
literary alphabets the most useful are (i) that preserved in the oldest 
Nep41ese MSS., Nos. 1049 and 170a of the Cambridge Collection 
(Bendall, Catalogue, plate i), the former of which, according to Mr. 
Bendall's very probable conjecture,dates from the year 252 of the 5r!harsha 
era, or 858-9 A.D. (a) The 54rad4 alphabet of Karmir, which, according 
to the evidence of the coins, has certainly been in use since the times 
of Avantivarman or the middle of the ninth century a.d. Among the 
epigraphic alphabets the most serviceable are (i) the Gupta alphabet 
of the Kuh&on pillar \ and for some letters that of the Indokhera copper- 
plate ^ dated respectively in GuptSLSSimvat 141 and 146, and probably 

little horns or projections at the side of ga, ja, etc., on the Morb! plate and other 
inscriptions with ornamental characters. 
^ Indian Antiquary, X, 125. ' Joura. Beng. Br. Roy. As. Soc. XLIII, 364. 
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bdonging to the first half of the fourth century A.D.^ (2) The Nep&lese 
alphabets of Dr. Bhagvcinl&l's series of inscriptioasi which are dated in two 
different eras, Nos. 1-4, Saiwvat 386-535, and Nos. 6-15, Samvat 34-153, 
and probably range between the middle of the fourth and the middle 
of the eighth centuries A. D.' (3) That of the ^Ailr&p&Man inscription, 
dated in the year 746 of an unnamed era, and hence in no case earlier 
than 689-90 A.D^ but possibly later'. (4) The closely-allied alphabets 
of the S&mang2u/A plates of Dantiduiga^ dated 5akasai»vat 675 or 
753-54 A.D.\ and of the signatures of Dadda PraxftntarSga, on the 
Gu^^ara plates, 5akasai9fvat 380-415 or 458-493 A.D.^ which exhibit 
the oldest known form of the DevanSgart alphabet. 

* I consider the tiaditi<»ial date of the beginning of the Gapta era, 319 a. D^ to be 
impossible for these inscriptions. Sir £. C. Bayle/s calcolations, which on the basis 
of the dates of the Kabol coins, fix it in 190 A. D., seem to me most probable. 

' Indian Antiquary, IX, 163 seqq. The b^^iiming of the era used in the first four 
may be calculated approximately with the help of the XjJtbkxin vaiMjftvali, given in 
No. 15. It fidls shordy before the begiiming of the Christian era. The details of 
the calculation wiU be published in the ' Considerations on the Chronology of NepiO,' 
now being printed in the Indian Antiquary. The reasons why the dates of Nos. 6-15 
must be rderred to the 5riharsha era have been given by Mr. Bendall, Catalogue, 
p. xli. 

' Indian Antiquary, V, i8a The GMXsk^haji inscription furnishes a good ex- 
ample of an archaic type, dosely allied to the alphabet of the Horiujri palm-leaves, 
from Western India. Other examples of the same type are found on the s«d of 5arva* 
varman, the Maukhari (Joum. Roy. As. Soc. Ill, p. 377), on the Buddhist clay seab 
from Valabhi, Kajvheri (Joum. Bomb. Br. Roy. As. Soc VI, plates vii^-vii^), and Java 
(BumeU, Elements, plate xxii), on the KiUnavana inscription (Ind. Antiquary, X, 34), 
on the Morfoi plate, dated Gopta (Gaupta)-saiyivat 585 (Ind. Antiquary, II, 258), on 
the Deogarh pillar, dated (Vikrama)-samvat 919 and 5akasaxprvat 784 (Cunningham, 
Reports, X, plate xxiii), on the Seven Pagodas (Bumell, £lem« plate xxii), and on a 
number of unpublished photographs and facsimiles, among which the Darivat&ra 
fragment of the RAsh/rakC^/as (transcript published. Burgess, Arch. Rep. W. I. voL v, 
S7~^) iiuiy ^ specially mentioned. All these documents show, in spite of numerous 
small divergencies, a family likeness, and agree in principle with the alphabet of our 
palm-leaves. There is not a single one among them which can be referred with 
certainty to an eariier period than the eighth century A. D. 

* Indian Antiquary, XI, 108. 

' Umeti plates, Indian Antiquary, VI 1, 61 ; Kaira plates, Joum. Roy. As. Soc. N. S. 
IV, p. 248, plates ii and iii. Though Dr. Bhagv^Uilil (Indian Antiquary, XIII, 71 seqq.) 
has expressed strong doubts with respect to the genuineness of the Umeti and Il&o 
plates, and has referred the dates of the Kaira plates to the seventh century, I have 
no hesitation in saying that his suspicions against the former are unfounded. My chief 
argument is that another unpublished grant of king Dadda Praxintar^iga exists, which 
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In order to facilitate reference, the annexed plate vi gives a tabular 
view of the most important among these alphabets, as well as of that 
of the HoriiLsri palm-leaves. The characters have been taken from 
the published facsimiles referred to in the preceding notes. Only for 
the 5&rad& alphabet, tracings of the unpublished MS. of the 5ikuntala 
n4/!aka (Deccan College Coll. of 1876-1877, No. 192) have been used, and 
for a few letters of column viii, impressions from the original Bagumri 
plates. The compiler of the table is Dr. Pfurtscheller, of Vienna. I now 
proceed to a detailed and comparative examination of the characters of 
the Horiod palm-leaves. 

III. 
A. Initial Vowels. 

a differs from Gu.^ and the older alphabets, by the curve open to 
the left in the lower portion of the left half of the letter, and by the 
shortening of the right-hand vertical. The former peculiarity is charac- 
teristic of all the literary alphabets of Northern India. Identical with 
H. P. are Ne. MSS. 1049 and 1702, 54., the modern Devandgart of 
Western India, Ne. I. Nos. 13-15, while Nos. 1-9, 12 agree with Gu., 
and No. 1 1 has a transitional form, similar to Ghk. Si. agrees, too, but 
has, in addition, a closed top. 

4 is formed like a with the addition of the mark of the long vowel, 
for which both a curve at the lower end of the right-hand vertical and 
the usual 4-stroke to the right of the top are used. The first form 
occurs in Ne. MS. 1049 and Ne. I. No. 15 (No. i showing the old a 

is dated in 5akasawvat 415, and mentions an eclipse of the sun which really happened 
on the day named. This grant, the Bagumrd plates, will be shortly published in the 
Transactions of the Vienna Academy, together with a discussion of the whole Gur/ara 
question. I will add, already here, that in consequence of Dr. Bhagv^UilAl's discovery 
of a longer series of Gurj^ara kings, I no longer refer the date of the Kftvi plate of 
^ayabha/a (Indian Antiq. V, 103) to the Vikrama era. I admit that Mr. Fleet's and 
General Cunningham's calculations, which make the date Sam. 486 equal to 736 a. d., 
are probably correct. 

^ In the sequel the following abbreviations will be used : Gu.» Gupta ; Gu. Ind. - 
Gupta of the Indokhera plates ; Gu. Ku.» Gupta of Kuhftoh ; H. P.-Horiuari palm- 
leaves ; G^iid.-(7Ailrip4/Aan inscription; Ne. I. = Nepilese inscriptions of Dr. Bhag- 
v4nl41's series ; Ne. MSS. - NepAlese MSS. ; Sk = ^iradA alphabet ; SA. - Dantidurga's 
Simangflu/ii plates ; U. B. -signatures on the Umeti and Bagumrl plates. Figures in 
brackets without any addition refer to the columns on the accompanying table. 

L [111.3.] 
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with the curve below). The second is found in Ne. MS. 170a. The 
curve at the bottom is used as a sign of the length, in many ancient 
and modem alphabets from various parts of India, compare e.g. the 
Veng!, Va//eIuAi, the modem Grantha, Tamil, and Tulu (Bumell, Elem. 
plates i, xv-xviii). It is almost a principle in Indian palaeography, 
that the place where a stroke^ denoting length, may be attached to the 
akshara, is immaterial, and that the choice of its form, whether straight, 
curved, or round, depends entirely on convenience. 

i differs from the ancient forms by the arrangement of the dots or 
circles in a triangle, the base of which is turned upwards, and the apex 
downwards, as well as by the addition of a small curve to the lower dot. 
This arrangement of the dots is, no doubt, due to the desire to mark 
or to keep the line. The immediate precursor of the H. P. form is that 
of Gu. Ind. Gu. Ku. shows a slightly different arrangement of the dots 
and wedge instead of the right-hand upper dot. This form occurs 
throughout in Ne. I. Nos. i-ia, while Nos. 13-15 have the character 
of H, P., which appears also in Ghk., St., S4., Ne. MSS., and many other 
Northern alphabets. It continues sporadically in the Caina Devan%ari, 
as late as the fifteenth century. 

I is characterised by the arrangement of the four dots which form a 
rhombus instead of a square (Andhra, N&n&gh&/, Bui^ess, Ind. Alph. 5), 
and by the curve of the lower dot The form of H. P. occurs on the 
Morbl plate in the name G^ilkadeva. Ne. MS. 1049 differs slightly, as 
the dot above the line has a very minute tail. S%.. differs, its form, 
which consists of a straight line and two dots, being derived from that 
used on the Gur^ra plates (Kaira) J-. 

u is again a test-letter, and characterised by the curve to the left into 
which the right-hand horizontal stroke of the old Maurya and Andhra 
letter has been converted. Gu. shows still a curve to the right, and so 
do Ne. I. Nos. 1-12. But Ne. I. 13-15, Ne. MSS., 54., Gk%.., S4., as 
well as all the Northern literary alphabets, agree with H. P. either fully 
or very closely. 

(1 differs from the short vowel by a straight slanting stroke, issuing 
from the right side of the wedge, and has thus a slightly more archaic 
appearance than the closely allied forms of Ne. MS. 1049, S%.., and the 
other modern literary alphabets, where the long vowel is marked by a 
curve attached in various ways. 
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ri seems to be the parent of the modern Devandgarl forms, comes 
nearest to that used by the Mari/Ms, and is allied to the Nandindgar! 
form ft (left out by Bumell)' A comparison of the forms preserved 
in Ne. MS. 1049 and 5i., leads me to suspect that the letter has in all 
cases been formed out of r a by the addition of a curve turned to the 
right, which serves to denote the medial ri in the Gupta and later 
alphabets. The differences in the form are caused partly by the 
adoption of various forms of r a as matrix or basis, and partly by the 
difference in the manner in which the curve is attached. In the H. P. 
sign, the basis is the left-hand part, a ra consisting of a vertical with 
a small horizontal line attached to the middle, on the left side, the curve 
denoting the medial ri has been expanded and placed to the right of 
the matrix, the connexion being formed by a horizontal bar. In the 
letter of Ne. MS. 1049 the matrix is a ra> consisting of a short vertical 
with a knob-like projection on the left, and the curve has been attached 
to the latter. In tiie St. form, the ra chosen as the matrix is the 
straight down-stroke, and the curve has been added to its lower end. 

rt consists of the same elements and the mark of the long vowel, 
which in H. P. consists of a curve, in Ne. MS. 1049 of a slanting straight 
stroke, and in 54. of a loop, all being attached on the right side, though 
at different elevations. 

/ and l\ find their counterparts only in Ne. MS. 1049. The sign 
for /i, given in the latter, seems to be that of H. P., only turned the other 
way, and the large curve, which in the /i of Ne. MS. is interlaced with 
the sign for the short vowel, represents the small slanting stroke which 
denotes the long vowel in H. P. Both the signs for the short vowel 
seem to be modifications of the cursive la, known from the Gur^ra 
plates of the fifth century, and the Valabhi grants of 5114ditya I, and 
his successors (Burgess^ Ind. Alphabets, 29). 

e shows the old triangle, but with the base turned upwards, and the 
apex downwards. This inverted form occurs already in the Mathur4 
Inscr. No. %o (Cunningham, Reports, III, plate xv), the era of which 
is in my opinion not that of Kanishka, but the Gupta. In the Gupta 
inscriptions, both this and the older form, with the apex to the left or 
the right, are used, and the same vacillation is observable in the Ne. I., 
where Nos. 9 (1. la) and 13-15 have the flat-topped form, while No. 10, 
1. a, and No. 12, 1. 15 exhibit the old one. The H. P. form occurs also 

L 2 
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in Gkk., Sa., Ne. MS. 1049, and is the parent of all the varieties of the 
letter which are used in the 54., Devanagari, and other alphabets. 

o consists of an u with a p^ish/^mitri, and consequently is formed 
on the same principle as the old Maurya and Andhra o (Bui^ess, Ind. 
Alph. 1 and 16). Ne. MS. 1049 agrees almost exactly. S%.. comes 
also very close, but substitutes another form of the pfTsh/Aamfttri, while 
the Gaina Dcvanftgart marks the latter by a straight stroke above the 
top i and the Br4hma«icaJ DevanSgarl in the word Om by a curve S. 
As far as I can judge the word Om, which precedes in the H. P. the 
Sfltra, the Dh4ra«}, and the table of letters, did not differ from the 
letter, given in plate vi. Plates ii-iv give, however, a somewhat different 
sign, which occasionally occurs at the beginning of inscriptions, ^logon 
(above, p. 16) mistakes it for a variety of \ i. 

au is interesting by the manner in which a distinctive mark, in reality 
an d-stroke, is attached on the right side. Ne. MS. 1049, Sk~, and the 
Western £7aina Devanigart agree very closely with H. P. 

B. Single Consonants. 
ka retains its ancient cross or dagger-shape in combination with 
virima (i, £5), and in the groups kta (i, 66), ksha (i, 67), and kya (?). 
In all other cases it shows to the left of the central down-stroke a heart- 
shaped Agure, and to the right a downward prolongation of the crossbar 
ending in a slight twist to the right. The latter form occurs in Ne. 
I. la {once 1. 83), 13-15, Ne. MS. 1049, and S4. It is clearly the parent 
of the forms used in Sk., the modem Devanflgari, and other literary 
alphabets of Northern India. In Ne. 1. 13-15 and S4. the older form is 
used too, and the rule, r^ulating its use, seems to be that it is retained, 
whenever a vowel or consonant is placed under ka. Thus we tind it 
in ku, kn', kta, ksha, and kya, but not in ki, ko, etc. It is evident that 
the oct^ional retention of the crossbar in compound letters in the 
Devan4gari>, ^iradS, and other literary alphabets is a remnant of this 
usage. Gkk. and Ne. I. 3-12 show throughout the old da^er-shape, but 
have at the end of the vertical in the middle a small upward stroke 
turned to the left. It seems probable that the heart-shaped figure 
arose from the prolongation of this little stroke to the end of the cross- 

' The DevanSgari MSS., even of the sixteenth century, still use the dagger-shape 
in accordance with the rule of Ne. I. and Sfl. 
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bar \ A similar development may be observed in the Vika/aka and 
iifalukya forms of ka (Burgess, Ind. Alphabets, 2Z and 23, 30 and 31). 
Gu. and Ne. I. i have the old dagger-shape, without the up-stroke 
at the end of the vertical, but, as also the older Mathurd inscriptions, 
with the ends of the crossbar bent downwards. 

kha is characterised by its flat top and angular shape, the position 
of the loop on the left side of the right-hand down-stroke, and the 
prolongation of the latter beyond the loop. In Gu. and the older 
alphabets, the top is invariably round, and the loop attached to the 
right side of the right-hand down-stroke. In Ne. I. No. i, ii, 1. 11 
has the round top, but the loop on the left side of the right-hand down- 
stroke, Nos. 7-15 show exactly the form of H. P., which appears with 
small variations at the end of the left-hand limb, of the size of the loop, 
in Ne. MS. 1049, 54., GASl.^ and S&. 

ga differs from Gu. and many of the older alphabets by the flat top, 
the slight bend of the middle of the left limb towards the right, and 
a wedge marking the end of the latter. Ne. I. Nos. i and 3 vacillate 
between the round and flat tops, and with respect to the left limb, which 
is either straight or bent, and ends in a wedge or a triangle. The 
later ones show the flat top invariably, but vary with respect to the 
bend in the left limb. Ne. MS. 1049, 54., GM. agree with H. P. 
almost exactly ; S4. and U. B. show, instead of a wedge at the end 
of the left limb, a triangle, which is an ornamental development of the 
former. 

gha is characterised by the division of the lower horizontal line, on 
which in Gu. and older forms the three verticals rest, into two small 
curves, and by the prolongation of the third vertical beyond the body 
of the letter. Among the Ne. I. No. i, ii, 1. 5 shows the form of Gu., 
No. 13, 1. %g seems to agree with H. P., while No. 15 slightly differs by 
the pointed angle which the third vertical forms with the horizontal 
stroke. This last form appears in Ne. MS. 1049 and GALy while the 
shape presented by 54. comes nearer to H. P. S4. differs from H. P. 
only by the closed top. 

na looks, owing to the curve in the down-stroke, almost like /a. In 
this respect it resembles the form of 54. alone, the other alphabets all 

^ This theory explains the rule according to which the dagger-shape is retained, if a 
vowel or consonant is attached to the lower end of ka. 
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preserving the old angular shape. Its other peculiarity, the wedge at 
the end of the upper horizontal, is found in Ne. I. 3-15 (Nos. i-a only 
showing the straight stroke of Gu. and the older alphabets), in Ne. MS. 
1049, and in 54. The use of this letter in manonsi (H. P. A. 1. 5), 
instead of the anusvira, finds numerous anal(^es in inscriptions from 
various parts of India, where na commonly stands before xa^ sa^ and ha. 
The fact probably finds its explanation by the peculiar pronunciation 
of the anusv&ra before these three letters, where it very frequently has 
a guttural sound, resembling gh. 

k2i differs from the Gu. and older forms by its triangular form, and 
the prolongation of the right-hand down-stroke. The former peculiarity 
is constant in Ne. I. 10-15 (No. i showing the half-moon of Gu., and 
Nos. 3-9 wavering between the crescent and a triangle), as well as in 
Gkk, But the prolonged down-stroke is found only in Ne. MS. 1049 
and S&. The form of 54. is probably a modification of the triangle, 
the left-hand side of which has been attached to the left end of the 
top-line. 

kh2>, differs from the usual form by the opening in the left-hand circle. 
The same peculiarity occurs in Ne. MS. 1049 ^^d S4. 

g2i differs from Gu. and the older forms by the wedge at the end 
of the first horizontal bar, by the slanting direction of the second 
horizontal, and by the curves given to the third horizontal as well as 
to the down-stroke on the left. The same peculiarities appear with 
slight modifications in Ne. MS. 1049 ^"^^ ^^^« Among the Ne. I. the 
slant in the second horizontal and the curve in the third appear already 
in No. I, the wedge and the curve in the down-stroke are first clearly 
observable in No. 4, though the latter is not constant. The form of S4. 
is a further development, tending towards the final result, the conversion 
of the first horizontal into a top-line, of the second bar into a vertical, and 
of the third into a double twist on the left, which is reached in the modem 
DevanSgart In 54. the letter is turned round, the old vertical being made 
a horizontal line, and the three horizontals turned into verticals^. 

gkz, differs from the old Maurya and Andhra form merely by the 
wedges marking the ends of the strokes, and is identical with that of 

^ The H. P. form occurs, however, in ancient 54rad4 MSS. of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. 
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Ne. MS. 1049. *S'4. presents a further development, the hook on the 
right being detached from the vertical and hung on the top bar. The 
modern Devandgarl forms of the letter partly go back to the H. P. form, 
and partly to the (7aina "5, with the hook turned downwards. 

na shows two forms, the independent and that used in connexion with 
gz, (i, 5a). The former differs from the independent form of the older 
inscriptions and from Gu. mainly by the shape of the hook on the left, 
which turns its opening upwards instead of downwards. The only 
analogy is furnished by the compound letter of Gu. (iv. a, 511), and it is 
probably the parent of the modem Devan4gart f^, where the whole letter 
has, however, been turned round. The compound form (1, 5a) finds 
its explanation through the independent form of Ne. MS. 1049 (ii, a6), 
where the three elements of the ancient form have been converted into 
three curves of varying size, the uppermost representing the horizontal 
stroke at the top, the middlemost the vertical, and the third the hook 
originally attached to the right. The compound form of H. P. (i, 5a) 
consists of the same elements, but has been made more regular, and 
placed horizontally under the g2L in order to make it possible to preserve 
the distances between the lines. The proof for this assertion is furnished 
by Ne. I. Nos. i-a, where the H. P. letter occurs in an upright position 
(see e.g. No. i, iii, 11. 8, la, 15), side by side with the older form (No. i, 
ii, 1. 3). Ne. I. Nos. 3-15 and S4. agree with H. P. In Ghdi. (v, a6, 5a) we 
have a curious shape exactly agreeing with «a. I think it, however, 
unlikely that the writer has made a mistake. It is more probable that 
the likeness has been produced accidentally by the same process of 
turning the letter sideways, and that the curve on the left stands for 
the top-stroke of the old letter, the horizontal for its vertical; and the 
curve on the right for the hook. 

/a differs from the Gu. and older forms by the wedge placed above 
the old half-circle and the addition of a small line to the left, which 
again ends in a wedge. Among the Ne. I. No. i, iii, 1. 16 wavers be- 
tween the older form and that with the line attached to the top. Nos. 
3-15, as well as the other alphabets of table vi, fully agree with H. P. 

th^,, dsL, and rfAa, which show very slight changes, require no special 
remarks. All the varieties occurring in table vi are identical with or go 
back to the angular Maurya form (Burgess, Ind. Alph. 1). 

«a again shows two forms, the independent (i, 31) and the subscribed 
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compound one (i, 54). The former agrees fully with Ne. MS. 1049 and 
Ne. I. No. 13 (11. 14, 18, etc.), while the second comes close to the inde- 
pendent /I a of Sk. and Si., and to one variety of the subscribed na jn 
Ne. I. 15 (vi, 73). It seems to me that the subscribed »a of H. P. and 
its allies is merely a contracted or compressed form of the independent 
fra. As regards the origin of the latter and of the cognate letters of 
Gu. Ind. (iv, 1. 31) in Ght.^ in Ne. I. No. 15, with which Ne. I. % and 4- 
I % agree, and of Gu. Ku. (iv. a, 3 1 ), found also in Ne. I. i and 3, it is 
necessary to begin with the corresponding Maurya letter. For the usual 
f^a of the Afoka inscriptions I, the Gim&r rock gives in one place (ed. 
ix, 1. 8, imi»a) T, with the substitution of two small curves for the top 
bar. From the latter arises the looped form 3^, so common in the 
Western inscriptions (Burgess, Ind. Alph. 18, 19, 22-27, ^8, 32), which in 
its turn produces that of Gu. Ku. and of Ne. I. Nos. i, 3, by the separa- 
tion of the right-hand curve from the top and its being attached to the 
right end of the horizontal bar below. The forms of Gu. Ind. and of the 
majority of the Ne. I. show the same change in the position of the left- 
hand hook, and besides, omit the loop on the left. The letter, found in 
Gkk,^ H. P., Ne. I. No. 13, and Ne. MSS., finally is a modification of the 
last-mentioned form, characterised by the conversion of the right-hand 
curve into an angular figure with the wedge, and in the last three cases 
by the addition of a small stroke protruding below beyond the body of 
the letter. 

ta, which fully agrees with Ne. MS. 1049, ^s characterised by the con- 
version of the right-hand curved stroke, found in Gu. and in most of the 
older as well as later alphabets, into a vertical stroke and the shortness of 
the stout left limb, which is attached very high. An examination of the 
Ne. I. shows that the form of H. P. occurs occasionally in all of them, 
even in No. i (e. g. ^aritaw, iii, 1. 18, and gadit aiA, iii, 1. 20). In Ne. I. 
No. 3 it is used in the majority of cases, while it occurs less frequently 
in the later ones. The form of U. B. resembles exactly a modem Deva- 
.n4gart ta turned round. 

tha, with its notched left side, the vertical stroke on the right, pro- 
truding beyond the body of the letter, and the flat top, has a very 
modern appearance. Nearest to it comes Set., with which Ne. I. Nos. 4, 
6-7, 10 closely agree, the only difference being the want of the tail. Gu. 
and Ne. I. No. i show an ellipse with a bar across the middle, a modifi- 
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cation of the ancient circle with the dot in the centre ^. Ne. I. Nos. a-3 
have the same sign as Gu., but with a flat top. Ne, I. Nos. 11, 13-15, 
Ne. MSS., and Ghdi. show further modifications, in which a vertical is 
substituted for the right side of the ellipse. The form of 54. is based on 
the same principle. 

da offers nothing peculiar except the little stroke at the right end 
of the curve, which appears in all the alphabets of our table except in 
Gu. In the Ne. L it appears first in No. 4. 

dha differs from the Gu. and older forms merely by the narrowing 
towards the lower end and by the prolongation of the vertical stroke. 
The Gu. form occurs in Ne. L Nos. i, 5, 6 ; one precisely similar, but 
with a notch in the left side, in Nos. 7, 9, 10, it, and once in No. la; 
the Ghii. form in Nos. 12, 14, 15 ; and the exact H. P. form in No. 13. 

na differs from the Gu. and older forms by the filling in of the interior 
of the loop and by the straightening of the right-hand down-stroke. In 
many cases (e. g. i, 50) the na of H. P. resembles the modem Devanigari 
with the left-hand limb placed rather high. The majority of the alpha- 
bets of table vi show the old looped form, but Ghk.^ Ne. I. Nos. 14-15 
(see vi, 50), and Ne. MS. 1049 agree exactly with the two varieties in 
H. P. The form of the Indokhera plate (iv. b, 36) proves that the loop 
was not exclusively used in the fourth century. 

pa is characterised by the curve on the left and the length of the 
vertical stroke on the right which protrudes beyond the body of the 
letter. In Gu. and the more ancient alphabets, with the sole exception 
of the Maurya, the letter is angular and usually square, with an open 
top. Sometimes, however, the stroke between the two verticals slopes 
downwards towards the right and thus forms at its junction with the 
down-stroke an acute angle. A further modification, visible in C7A&., con- 
sists in the introduction of a curve on the left, while the acute angle on 
the right remains. This proceeding necessitates a break, marked by a 
little notch, in the bottom line. Among the Ne. L we find the form of 
Gu. in Nos. i-a, 4, 5, 8, la ; that of Gkk. with the notch in Nos. 3, 4 
(once), 6, 7, 9, ii; and the H. P. form once in No. 1%, constant in No. 
13, and nearly constant in Nos. 14-15. Ne. MS. 1049, 5cL, Set., and 
U. B. (viii, 70) agree more or less exactly with H. P. 

^ This form survives later in the group stha, where the tha is, however, turned 
sideways, and has given rise to the curious Devan&gart stha, which looks like s+^. 

M [ni.3.] 
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pha agrees in principle with the Gu. form, in which, as also in Ne. 
MS. 1049 and Sk,y a loop, marking the aspirate, is attached to the right 
of the pa instead of on the inside. It differs from Gu. only thereby, 
that instead of a loop the older open curve (see Burgess, Ind. Alph. i, 
13, 16^ 18, 21, 28-32) has been retained. In the Ne. I. a similar form 
appears, probably in No. 11 and distinctly in No. 12, 1. 23, while 
Nos. 13 and 15 show a loop on the inside of the pa. The curious 
form of S4., which frequently recurs in later inscriptions from 
Western India, is caused by the closing of the top of the pa, and is 
the parent of the modem Devan&gari ii, where the loop has changed 
its position. 

ba is represented by va, as is also frequently done in inscriptions, e. g. 
in S4. and Ghk. (?) 

bha is characterised by the shortness and wedge-shape of the left 
limb and the strong curve at the beginning of the down-stroke on the 
right. The treatment of the left limb is doubtlessly, if compared with 
the Gu. form, more modern. With respect to the curve the same asser- 
tion cannot be made with equal confidence, as it appears in several 
ancient alphabets (see Burgess, Ind. Alph. 6-7, 11-14). In the Ne. I., 
Nos. 1-6 show the form of Gu., Nos. 7-9, 12, 14, 15 either fully agree 
with H. P. or come very close to it, Nos. jo-ii vacillate between the 
two, and No. 13 has the left limb of H. P., but the straight down-stroke 
of Gu. Among the other alphabets, Ne. MS. 1049 and Ghk. fully agree 
with H. P. The forms of Sk. and S4. are modifications of that of H. P. 
With respect to the latter, which occurs in a great number of inscriptions 
of the ninth and later centuries, it may be remarked that its origin is 
well illustrated by a form occurring in Ne. I. No. 12 (11. 9 and 16), where 
the wedge has been converted into a triangle, the middle of which is not 
filled in. 

ma shows a slight modification of the form of Gu. and looks more 
archaic than those of 5&., Ne. MS. 1049^ and Si., in all of which the 
right down-stroke protrudes beyond the body of the letter. The Ne. I. 
vacillate between the Gu. and H. P. forms. The form of U- B. is in one 
respect more archaic than all the others. For the loop on the left is a 
better representation of the lower half of the ancient ma, which in the 
literary alphabets has been turned sideways, than the simple side-stroke 
of the other alphabets. This loop survives in the Western inscriptions 
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until the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and is still occasionally used in 
the modem Devanigart of Western India. 

ya is one of the test-letters. It shows an essentially cursive form, 
containing, instead of three down-strokes, two with a projecting point 
on the left which indicates the third. The same form appears«>in all 
the alphabets of our table excepting Gu. It is important to note 
that Ne. I. Nos. i-ia have the form of Gu., and Nos. 13-15 alone that 
of H. P. 

ra is remarkably short, and consists of two wedges the points of which 
are joined together. Sometimes (i, 59) the lower wedge has a small tail, 
turned to the right. According to what has been said above on the 
wedges, it cannot be doubtful that the lower wedge is, as in the left- 
hand limbs of kha (v, vi, 18), ga (i, 19), and other cases, merely intended 
to mark the end of the straight down-stroke, of which the letter originally 
consisted (see Gu. and older alphabets), and that the little projecting tail 
was originally a merely ornamental appendage. It seems, however, that 
later the wedge and its tail were considered essential elements of the 
letter, and that hence the forms of SSl. and U. B. (viii, 50) arose, where 
ra consists of a straight down- stroke with a left-hand knob-like limb, or 
with a small horizontal line on the left. The last form still survives in 
the Devan&gart of the Mar&/i& country. Among the other alphabets 
of our table, Ne. MSS. and SSl. closely agree with H. P., while G/A. 
shows a more strongly developed tail. Among the Ne. I., Nos. i-a have 
the same form as Gu., and Nos. 3-15 a peculiar one in which the end of 
the down-stroke is marked by a small projection to the left. 

la shows in the left-hand limb a very archaic form, but the right-hand 
down-stroke being prolonged below has more the appearance of a support 
to which the letter leans than of an integral portion. It is evidently the 
descendant of a form like that used in Gu. Ind. (iv. b, 44), and has no 
connexion with the Gu. Ku. (iv. a, 44), which itself is a cursive variety of 
Gu. Ind., framed according to a somewhat different principle. Among 
the Ne. I., Nos. 1-3 have the letter of Gu. Ku., Nos. 4-10 that of Gki. 
without the prolongation of the right-hand down-stroke, and Nos. 11-15 
partly the latter and partly that of H. P., with which also Ne. MS. 1049, 
•S&., and Si. agree. 

va shows the usual Devan&garl form, a round figure, half an ellipse, 
clinging to a vertical which below protrudes beyond the former. All the 
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noted that Gu. Ku. again presents a more advanced form than the con- 
temporary and later alphabets, and that Ne. I. Nos. 1-3, as usually, agree 
with Gu. Ku. The projection below the base-line which is found in S4. 
and U. B., and remains constant in modem Devan&garl, has probably 
been caused by the writer's adding the curve separately, as they do still, 
and beginning it at the right-hand end. 



C. Medial Vowels. 

& shows a down-stroke, sometimes wedge-shaped, and usually less 
than half as long as the akshara, to the right side of which it is invari- 
ably attached. This form agrees closely with those of all the alphabets 
of our table, excepting Gu. and G^A4., where the 4-stroke frequently goes 
upwards, and is sometimes connected with the left-hand down-stroke of 
the aksharas. Among the Ne. L, Nos. 1-3 only show the forms of Gu. 
The origin of the down-strokes denoting Sl seems to be that the end of 
the old horizontal 4-stroke was defined, as in other cases, by a wedge or 
a line, and that in course of time this originally unessential part came to 
be considered as the really important sign. Th^ desire for regularising the 
appearance of the letters further led to its prolongation as far as the 
lower end of the aksharas. In connexion with ^a the & is represented 
in H. P., as in most old alphabets, by an up-stroke attached to the 
middle bar of the letter. This practice is an archaic feature, and owing 
to the circumstance that since the earliest times the i-stroke was inserted 
in the middle of this letter. Ne. MS. 1049 shows in this respect an 
innovation (ii, 5a), as the & is connected with the wedge at the end of 
the upper bar by a curve turning upwards. The same form is common 
in the Rish^rakA/ia and other inscriptions in connexion with /a and »a 
(vii, 51), and occurs even in Devan&gari paper MSS. 

1 shows the characteristic prolongation of the curve over the top of the 
akshara towards the left, until it reaches the level of the lower end of 
the akshara. In Gu,, with which Ne. I. No. i fully agrees, the tail of the 
curve does not go down so far. In the Ne. I. Nos. 2-1 1 the long-tailed 
sign appears together with the short- tailed one. Nos. 12-15 fully agree 
with H. P. and the other alphabets of our table. 

!, which appears only once, stands still above its akshara with the 
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curve to the right. The other alphabets, with the exception of Gu., 
show the form with the tail prolonged to the level of the end of the 
akshara. Among the Ne. I., Nos. i-ii show the H. P. form constantly, 
Nos. I a-15 have the long-tailed one also. 

u is usually marked by a short straight down-stroke, defined at 
the end by a minute wedge, but occasionally by the curve below the 
akshara, common in modern Devan&garf. The former sig^ is archaic 
and the representative of the longer straight stroke, used in Gu. 
It is retained in all the alphabets of our. table and in the modern 5iradi 
to the present day, though its use becomes gradually more and more 
circumscribed by the greater frequency with which the curve is employed. 
In this respect it is interesting to note that the earlier Ne. I. use the 
curve very rarely, while Nos. 13-15 have it in the great majority of 
cases. 

a has three forms, two of which (i, 58 and 59) are traceable in other 
alphabets, while that in i, 57, an exact representation of the independent d, 
is, I believe, not known on inscriptions. All the numerous varieties 
observable in the cognate alphabets go back to combinations of two 
straight strokes or two curves. That of U. B. deserves to be noted on 
account of its similarity to the modem Devanftgari form. 

ri shows the usual form which is always used in the Gupta inscriptions 
and remains constant in all the cognate alphabets. 

e, ai, o, and au offer no peculiarities, except that the prishtAamSitrk is 
used more frequently than superscribed m4tr4. The virima (i, 65) is 
remarkable, as it exactly agrees with that still used in the modern 
alphabets. Among the Ne. I., Nos. 4-15 have it too, as well as the 
other form observable in Ght. and 54., where a stroke over the top and 
at the right side of the letter is used. Nos. 1-3 indicate the absence of 
the vowel by the size of the consonant, which in such cases is made half 
as big as those which are to be pronounced with a. This practice, 
which is the usual one in Gu. and earlier alphabets, is still remembered 
in India. For a vowelless consonant, e.g. m is even at present frequently 
called by the Pa«rfits ardha-makd.ra. In Ne. MS. 1049 si^d other 
ancient documents small-sized letters are sometimes used in combina- 
tion with the stroke marking the virdma. 
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D. Conjunct Consonants. 

Some groups, those with k and g^ have already been noticed above. 
Among the remaining ones the following only require some remarks : — 

I. In groups ending with ya the last stroke of that letter is 
occasionally drawn up as far as the top of the akshara (i, 69). This 
peculiarity, a result of the tendency to equalise the length of the 
strokes, occurs in the Ne. L Nos. 4-1 5> while Nos. 1-3 do not know it. 
It is constant in S&., in the modem Devan&gart, and some other literary 
alphabets. 

a. The groups beginning with ra (i, 72-73) show besides the super- 
scribed wedge, which is common to H. P., Ne. MS. 1049, and many 
inscriptions, cases in which the ra is inserted into the left-hand down- 
stroke of letters. This practice explains the curious forms of 54. where 
the ra at first sight seems to be denoted by a small line on the left 
(lii, 72). In reality, however, the projecting side-stroke marks the top 
of the ma. 

3. In the group sh/a the /a is placed on its side (compare the 
corresponding signs of 5el., Ghk.^ Ne. I. 15, and S4., and my remarks 
on /ta). It may be added that in the Ne. I. tha is also placed sideways 
in combination with sa 9, and then retains its elliptical form. This 
form of the group has given rise to the modem Devan^garl form which 
looks like s^a. 

4. Some groups, finally, like spra and sma (i, 76, 77), show a 
beginning of the method of combination, used in the later alphabets, 
according to which the consonants of a group are placed side by side in- 
stead of the one below the other. It is sometimes, but rarely, observable 
in the older inscriptions. 

IV. 

If we sum up the results of the preceding examination of the charac- 
ters of the H. P., it is in the first place evident that they present to 
us a perfectly developed literary alphabet, formed according to well- 
defined principles which were forced on the writer by his writing 
materials, pen, ink, and narrow palm-leaves, or suggested by the 
requirements of order and regularity. The narrow leaves, on which not 
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merely a few sentences but longer compositions had to be written, 
required the use of signs of moderate size, the shortening of 
sprawling horizontal strokes and the abandonment or reduction 
of tails, and the turning or compressing of the lower portions of 
compound letters. The use of the pen made it convenient to form the 
right-hand down-strokes separately, and naturally led to their prolonga- 
tion beyond the body of the letter, and it likewise su^ested the formation 
of curves to the left instead of to the right. If the MSS, were to be 
easily readable, it was necessary to mark the lines and to define the ends 
of the strokes. A slight pressure on the pen at the banning of the 
down-strokes produced a thickening at their tops, which in combination 
with the old serif led to the formation of the wedges. The wedges 
once being adopted, the sense for regularity and an artistic feeling 
caused them to be used at the ends of horizontal and vertical strokes. 

Secondly, the close agreement of the much later Nep41ese MSS. and 
of numerous inscriptions from all parts of India with the forms of H. P., 
shows that this alphabet was not exclusively cultivated by the Buddhists 
or peculiar to Northern India, but enjoyed a widespread popularity 
down to the end of the ninth century, and perhaps later. At present it 
survives only In the 5irad& of Kanntr, which probably branched off in 
eariy times. For though fully agreeing in principle, it shows numerous 
differences in details, and has had, as stated above, a separate existence 
at least since the times of Avantivarman', 

Thirdly, the relation of the H. P. alphabet to those used in the 
Nepilese inscriptions proves distinctly that the epigraphic characters did 
not keep pace with those used for literary purposes, but remained for 
a long time more archaic, and were gradually modified by the influence 
of the letters employed for purposes of every-day life. Considering the 
great importance of this point, it will not be superfluous to present the 
facts, revealed by the preceding analysis, in a tabular view, and to 
give a full statement of the manner in which the final conclusions are 
reached. The tabular abstract of the facts may be arranged as on the 
opposite page. 

' The earliest longer document in 51radi letters is an unpublished inscription of 
one DharmAnka, dated in the year 63 (of the Lokak&Ia), during the reign of ' king ' 
Didda or 99i-a a.d. It was found by Dr. Leitoer in i'rinagaT. The stone is at 
present in the Lahore Museum. 
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Letters. 


Gupta Form. 


Transitional Form. 


Form of H. P. 


Initial a, & 


Ne. I. Nos. 


I-IO, 12 


Nos. 1 1 


Nos. 


13-15 


i 


>i » 


I-I2 


• • • • 


» 


1 3-1 6 


u 


It 9> 


I-I2 


. • • • 


» 


15 


e 


»» » 


1-8,10,12 


• • • * 


w 


13-15 


ka 


» f» 


I 


„ 2-12 


n 


12-15 


kha 


• • 


• ■ 


» I 


)» 


7-15 


ga 


• • 


• • 


,> 1-3 


>» 


1-15 


gha 


yy 99 


I 


» 15 


» 


13 


ha 


» » 


1-2 


• • . • 


» 


3-15 


i^ 


»> » 


1-9 


99 3-15 


. a 


• a 


khz 


99 » 


I-I5 


« • • • 


. • 


a • 


g^ 


• • 


• • 


» 1-4 


» 


4-1 S 


na 


• • 


• • 


», 1-2 


»f 


3-15 


/a 


99 99 


I 


a • • • 


» 


1-16 


na 


l> )» 


^3 


„ 2,4-12,14^15 


9> 


13 


ta 


>» » 


1-16 


• • • • 


l> 


1-15 








„tf.4, 6-7, 10, 12, 


• « 


1 a • 


tha 


M « 


1-3 


^. I3» 15 






da 


)) S9 


i-3» 5-<5 


• • • 


» 


4, 7-15 


dha 


If )» 


1,5-6 


„ 12, 14-15 


)) 


13 


na 


9) » 


1-15 


. • . • 


9) 


14-15 


pa 


>» >l 


8, 12 


» 3-1^ 16 


9» 


13-15 


pha 


• • 


• • 


„ n-12 


• < 


1 

• • 


bha 


JJ »> 


1-6,10-11 


» 7-15 


» 


7-15 


ma 


»> )) 


1-15 


• • • • 


»> 


1-16 


ya 


» }f 


1-12 


• • • • 


99 


13-15 


ra 


99 }9 


1-2 


»» 3-15 


• 


a • a 


la 


>» )> 


1-3 


„ 4-12, 14-15 


M 


7, "-16 


va 


9» » 


1-4,8,11 


„ 4-12, 14-15 


W 


6-15 


S2l 


» >l 


1-16 


• • • • 


99 


1-16 


sha 


>l l» 


1-12 


• . • ■ 


99 


". 13-15 


sa 


• • 


• • 


• • • a 


99 


1-15 


ha 


» » 


1-3 


• a • a 


99 


4-»5 


Medial & 


>» » 


1-3 


a • • • 


99 


4-15 


• 
1 


M )> 


i-ii 


* a .a 


,9 


a-15 


Virima 


Jl » 


1-3 


a a » • 


99 


4-15 



' Nos. 13 and 15 show an older foraia 
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If we had no historical information regarding the age of the Horiari 
palm-leaves, every palaeographist, I believe, would draw from the above 
facts the inference that they belonged to the banning of the eighth 
century A. D. For it is undeniable that their alphabet is nearly identical 
with the characters of Ne. L, Nos, I3-i5j which were written between 
749-50 and 759-60 A. D., and that the earlier documents of the Nepil 
series apparently show, how the H. P. alphabet was gradually evolved in 
the course of about four centuries from the Gupta characters. This con- 
clusion would be strengthened by the circumstance that the Gh^rk^kik^n 
inscription of Sawvat 746, which mostly shows characters, standing mid- 
way between the Gupta and H. P. alphabets, cannot be older than the 
end of the seventh century, and that there is no inscription showing 
letters similar to Gkk. which can be referred to an earlier time. It 
would further be corroborated by the close resemblance of the DajAva- 
tftra fragment, of the Deogarh pillar inscription, of the Morb! plate, 
and of the oldest Nepilese MSS. of the Cambridge collection with 
our palm-leaves, as none of these documents can be placed earlier than 
the second half of the eighth century, and some of them clearly belong to 
the ninth century. In short, on the supposition that the characters of 
the inscriptions permit us to trace the gradual transformation of the Indian 
alphabets, the arguments for assigning the Horiujsi MS. to the beginning of 
the eighth century would be as strong as possible. As we, however, know 
from external evidence that this document is at the least two hundred 
years older, it is evident that there must be some radical fault in the 
argumentation. The facts with respect to the age of the inscriptions 
being indisputable, the fault must lie in the tacit assumption that the 
inscriptions give us a correct view of the development of the Indian 
alphabets. This being once recognised^ the case is plain enough. 
Starting from the two facts that we have on the one hand a MS. of the 
first half of the sixth century A. D., showing an alphabet with far ad- 
vanced forms, and on the other hand a series of inscriptions, extending 
over the period from the fourth to the eighth century, the characters 
of which gradually change and in their latest development closely agree 
with those of the MS., the inevitable conclusion is that the changes 
in the epigraphic characters are due to the influence of the literary 
alphabet. In other words, the masons who incised the inscriptions, or 
the writers who wrote the originals from which the masons copied, tried 
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to make the characters archaic, but succumbed at last to the influence of 
the literary alphabet which they used in every-day life. In some cases the 
old forms disappeared sooner, in others later, and the natural conclusion 
was, as it is always in such struggles, that the antique types went out 
altogether. 

The correctness of this view is supported by the analogies observable 
in the history of writing among most other nations, and by a not 
inconsiderable number of phenomena in Indian inscriptions which are 
inexplicable on the supposition that the epigraphic characters kept pace 
with the literary ones. Whether we turn to the Greek, the Roman, 
or the Semitic alphabets, or even to those of our own times, the tendency 
to use archaic characters and forms for epigraphic documents is every- 
where apparent, and in no case is it possible to trace the development 
of the literary alphabets with the help of the epigraphic characters. 
As the discoveries of papyri made of late years in Egypt show, even 
the ancient Greeks as well as the Arabs possessed already in very early 
times fully develpped literary alphabets which differed considerably from 
those used in their inscriptions. As regards the facts in Indian inscrip- 
tions which bear on this point, they fall chiefly under three heads, — the 
occasional use of modern-looking characters for the signatures or attesta- 
tions in royal grants, the main portion of which is written in an archaic 
alphabet ; the occasional occurrence of a mixture of alphabets in one and 
the same inscription ; and of retrograde steps in one and the same series 
of documents. The modem-looking signatures occur flrst on the Gur^ra 
grants, some of which have been mentioned above \ viz. on the plates 
of Dadda PrafintarAga, dated (5aka)-Sawivat 380 (458-9 a. D.), (i'aka)- 
Sa;»vat 385 (463-4 A. D.), ^akasamvat 400 (478-9 A. D.), 5'akasa^^Arat 
415 (493 A.D.), as well as in those of G^ayabha/!a, dated Sawvat 456 (706 
A. D.) and Sawvat 486 (736 A. D.). The letters obtainable from the third 
and fourth grants have been given in table vi, col. viii. The first (where, 
as well as in the second, the attestations show a mixture of modern-looking 
and archaic characters) furnishes likewise the H. P. form of ka^, and the 
sixth yields forms of^a and bha which exactly agree with those of S4^ 

* See p. 72, and note 5. 

' The first alone has it in the word dinakara, while the second shows the ancient 
dagger-shaped letter. 
' See Fleet and Burgess, Old Pali, Sanskrit and Kanarese Inscriptions, plate 272. 
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a branch of the family settled in Southern Gu^rat, which is dated 
.Sakasa^^fvat 679 (757-8 A.D.), and exhibits archaic characters of the 
type which the kings of Valabhi used after Saw. 300 of the era of their 
plates ^ To the same period belongs the Daf&vat&ra fragment, written 
in the alphabet of H. P. Then we have two grants of Govinda III, the 
son of Dantidurga's cousin, both dated in 5akasawvat 730 (808-9 
A.D.), and showing an alphabet very similar to that of Dantidurga's 
grant, but in some respects slightly more archaic ^ These are followed 
by the Baroda plates of Karka II, dated 5akasa»ivat 734 (812-3 A.D.), 
and the Kelvl plates of Grovinda IV, dated 5akasa»nrat 749 (827-8 A.D.), 
both with archaic letters, resembling those of the Gur^ra and Valabh! 
j&sanas. All the following documents, the earliest of which is an 
unpublished grant of Dhruva II of Broach, dated 5akasa»ivat 757 
or 835 A.D., while the oldest published is the Bagumri grant of 
Dhruva III of Broach, dated 5aka3awvat 789 (June 6, 867 a.D.)^ 
again show an alphabet still more closely allied to the modem 
Devanigar! than that of the grants of Dantidurga and of Govinda 
III. The backward and forward jumps are in this case so enormous, 
that even the warmest advocate of the theory which evolves the 
literary from the epigraphic alphabets must become puzzled (seeBumell, 
Elem. S. Ind. Pal. p. 54, note 3). 

The bearing of these three sets of facts is plain. They clearly illus- 
trate the truth of the maxim that the inscriptions are not safe guides 
for the investigation of the history of the Indian alphabet^ but that in 
the development of the letters they lag behind the literary documents. 

Another result deducible from the analysis of the H. P. alphabet 
is, that it is probably more ancient than the precursor of the modem 
Devan&gar!, found in U. B. and S&., though the former documents date 
a little earlier than the H. P. palm-leaves. The reason for this suppo- 
sition is that U. B. and SSl, both show characteristics belonging to the 
system followed in H. P., and inexplicable on the general principles 
prevailing in Si. and U. B. The triangles in the left limbs of kha, ga, 

* Dr. Bhagv&nldl, Journ. Bomb. Br. R. As. Soc. XVI, Article viii. 

■ The Rldhanpur and the Van-Dindori plates, Ind. Ant. VI, 59, and Ind. Ant. XI, 
156. The most prominent among the archaic features of these grants is that the tops 
of the letters are mostly left open. 

" Ind. Ant. XII, 179. 
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and ja, the opened-up triangles in bha and sa, and the straight line 
to the left of the down*stroke in ra are, as has been shown above, all 
remnants of wedges. The employment of wedges is one of the prin- 
ciples regulating the letters of H. P., but they are meaningless in an 
alphabet like that of U. B. — S4., which in general employs only straight 
or curved lines. If we, therefore, find in U. B. — S4. forms which are 
based on the principles prevailing in the H. P., the inevitable inference 
is that U. B. — S4. has been modified by the influence of H. P. This 
conclusion is^ of course, of great importance for the determination of the 
age of the alphabet with the wedges. As U. B. belongs to the end of 
the fifth century, it seems not unreasonable to assume that the H. P. 
characters existed in the fourth century, and perhaps earlier. How 
far they go back must for the present be left undetermined. But I 
believe that a fuller investigation of the inscriptions of the Gupta kings, 
which will only be possible when Mr. Fleet's exact facsimiles have been 
published, will make its existence during the reign of that dynasty very 
probable. 

These remarks will, I hope, suffice to show that the discovery of the 
Horiujri palm-leaves is, indeed, an event of the highest importance for 
the Indian palaeographist. I am persuaded that this importance will 
be brought out still more clearly, when, in a general survey of the history 
of the Indian alphabets, the principles adopted above have been fully 
worked out and applied also to the writing of Southern India, and if 
it is shown that in the South too the apparent gradual transformation of 
the epigraphic characters is not the cause of the development of the 
modern literary characters, but the result of their existence. The 
materials, requisite for such a task, are at present not at my command ; 
and if I had them, I should be afraid of abusing the hospitality which 
the editor of this volume has offered me, by extending these remarks 
to an unreasonable length. I, however, cannot refrain from pointing put, 
that according to Dr. Burnell, the Southern alphabets were developed 
after the year looo A.D.^, while two passages of Hiouen Thsang, Mdmoires 
I, 72 and II, 119, point to the existence of separate literary alphabets 
in the South about the year 600 A. D. In the second passage the pilgrim 
says that * the language and writing of the Dravi^a country are " a little " 

* Elem. S. Ind. Pal. p. 14. 
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different from those of Central India.' The word 'little' must here 
not be taken in too literal a sense, because it applies both to the 
language — an ancient Dravi//ian dialect — and to the alphabet. If the 
alphabet differed only half as much from those used in the North as 
the language must have done, it is evident that the remark cannot apply 
to the characters of the Pallava inscriptions, but refers to a precursor of 
the modem Telugu or of the Grantha. Among the Southern inscriptions 
those of the KSLshfrakata, kings (see e. g. the facsimile, Ind. Ant. XI, 
pp. 126-27) furnish abundant proof that many of the characteristic forms 
of the K&narese and Telugu alphabets existed in the eighth century. 
Even a lately-discovered inscription from Gu^rat, the above-mentioned 
grant of Dhruva II of Broach, shows in the attestation Kd^narese letters 
(ka, kha, da, dha, ra) mixed with older forms. 

G. BCHLER. 
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